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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


THE expectations entertained, as the result of 
General Smuts’s speech, of resolute action by the British 
Government have been sadly disappointed. The Govern- 
ment, having first obtained the very guarded assent 
of the United States, have invited France to participate 
in an inquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay, suggest- 


ing at the same time that, if M. Poincaré so desired, the 
inquiry might be held under the auspices of the Repara- 


tions Commission. M. Poincaré has accepted, subject, 
as might have been foreseen, to conditions which reduce 
the whole inquiry to a farce. The committee of inquiry 
is to be appointed by, and merely advisory to, the 
Reparations Commission; and no German must be 
a member of it. Whatever conclusions it reaches, there 
can be no reduction in Germany’s obligation to 
pay 132 milliard gold marks, and until this sum is paid 
in full, there is to be no evacuation of occupied territory. 
If the Government assent to these conditions, they will 
show finally that they are incapable of facing the 
problem seriously. The French are attempting, by 
methods which raise the gorge of every decent English- 
man who has witnessed them, to detach the Rhineland 
from German sovereignty ; and the problem is no longer 
how to get Reparations out of Germany, but how 
to frustrate this international outrage. To enter into 
the suggested inquiry on M. Poincaré’s conditions can 
serve only to gag us from protesting against the pro- 
ceedings in the Rhineland, while keeping alive the old 
pretence that we and the French are allies, differing 
unfortunately about methods, but pursuing common 
aims, and entertaining mutual good wishes, and that 
Germany is a defaulter beyond the pale of civilized inter- 
course. What is required is not united action towards 
Germany ; but united action against France. 
* * * 

Ir is probable that no crime will be judged more 
severely by history than the instigation by the French 
of a rising of armed blackguards in the Rhineland, mas- 
querading as founders of an independent or autonomous 
Rhineland Republic. M. Poincaré denies the part 
played by his agents, mostly military agents, in the 
shameful affair. Facts speak for themselves, and the 


plain man who has read the accounts of reliable British 
correspondents in the Rhineland has one short and 
sufficient word for the French Premier’s disclaimer. 
France’s neutrality, which her Prime Minister protests 
with his hand on his heart, consists in disarming the 
German police in preparation for the depredations and 
terrorism of the so-called Separatists, in conniving 
openly at the violation of the Rhineland High Com- 
mission regulations by the incursion of heavily armed 
rufians in unlimited numbers into the territory, in 
arresting guards placed over the official note-printing 
press by the German authorities, and allowing the notes 
to be seized wholesale by the looters, in suppressing all 
appeals against the Separatists in the Press, in expelling 
local loyalists to break resistance to the Separatists in 
advance, and apparently (as in connection with the out- 
rage on the Mayor of Diiren) in detaching Moroccan 
troops to watch, and if necessary protect, the hooligan 
bands at their brutal work. While this is going on the 
French authorities have temporarily let Herr Krupp 
von Bohlen out of prison to conclude an industrial agree- 
ment with them to their advantage, and Herr Stiiines is 
said to be about to do the same. The British Govern- 
ment has at last informed Paris and Brussels that it will 
recognize no artificial Rhineland State, the creation of 
which would in its view be a breach of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The whole affair strengthens the case for the 
retention of the British troops at Cologne, difficult as the 
situation there is. Their removal would only make the 
execution of French designs easier. 
* * * 

In Germany, meanwhile, the Stresemann Cabinet 
hangs on to life by a hair. It is surprising, indeed, that 
it should survive as long as it has done the double peril 
from Dresden and Munich. Of the two situations, that 
in Bavaria, where the Junkers are in control, is much 
more intrinsically serious than that in Saxony, where 
a Commuuist Government tried going its own way, 
regardless altogether of Berlin. But Bavaria is stronger 
than Saxony, so it was Saxony that got the ultimatum. 
The Communist Ministers were deposed under special 
powers entrusted to the President of the Reich by a 
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clause in the Weimar Constitution, and resting 
on the votes of Socialists and Democrats, has 
been installed. The immediate danger at Dresden 
has, therefore, been surmounted, but only at the risk of 
the break-up of the Stresemann Government itself, for 
the Socialist members of the Cabinet, who only retained 
office under protest after the last of the fortnightly 
crises, now propose to go out altogether unless they get 
certain assurances, of which the most important concern 
the raising of the state of siege and a decision to take 
the same active measures against Bavaria as were 
thought proper in the case of Saxony. Active measures 
against Bavaria would almost certainly be met by even 
more active measures on the part of Bavaria, and Dr. 
Stresemann is bent on doing everything possible to avoid 
that test of strength, in the hope that a cooling down of 
temper will gradually ease the situation. That means 
little more, in effect, than the hope that something will 
turn up somewhere; and the waiting policy may spell 
political disaster if the Socialists decide not to wait. 
Then the prospect of a purely Nationalist Government 
will once more become imminent. 


* * * 


M. Bérencer, reporter to the Finance Commission 
of the French Senate, has returned from a tour in 
Central Europe with the news, eminently gratifying to 
Paris, that everywhere in the region he has visited, the 
prestige of France has supplanted the former influence 
of Germany. That reading of the situation is perhaps 
a little optimistic. The visit of the Czech Ministers to 
Paris ten days ago must have convinced M. Poincaré 
that French influence in one important Central European 
country at any rate has its limits. Moreover, the main- 
tenance of prestige costs money, and the satisfaction 
evoked by M. Bérenger’s reports may have been a little 
tempered by the reflection that in the present year some 
£20,000,000, or 1,500,000,000 francs, will have gone in 
loans to the countries in question. There may be some 
curiosity as to how the loans are spent. M. Bérenger 
tells us that the monies so charitably disbursed are not 
credits in support of militarism, but simply in aid of 
national defence. Czecho-Slovakia, for example, is to 
be aided to defend herself against Poland, and Poland 
against Czecho-Slovakia; both countries, and all others 
who enjoy the same benefits at France’s hands, being 
expected to fill the place assigned them in the scheme of 
France’s Continental policy, and play their part jn 
buttressing her prestige. M. Poincaré, meanwhile, 
declares himself incapable of finding a centime for 
interest, much less for repayment of principal, on his 
debts to this country and America. 


* * * 


Wuen Mr. Baldwin bore witness to his Protec- 
tionist faith at Plymouth, he doubtless meant to light 
a candle, but it is exceedingly doubtful whether he 
meant to start an immediate prairie fire. Some of his 
colleagues, however, seem to be anxious that the blaze 
should spread as’rapidly as possible, and that it should 
even involve the Thames and cut off this young Parlia- 
ment in the green shoot. At Plymouth, Mr. Baldwin 
definitely foreshadowed an extension of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, and said that if he were 
accused of breaking the pledge not to make any funda- 
mental change in our fiscal system, he would be 
“ willing to take a verdict.’’ He added, however, that 
if we went on ‘‘ pottering ’’ as we are at present, we 
should have ‘‘ unemployment with us to the end of 
time,’”’ and that, in his opinion, the only way to deal 
with it was by “‘ protecting the home market,”’ thereby 
indicating that he was considering an appeal to the 


country on this issue. At Swansea, on Wednesday, he 
talked at greater length about the theory of Protection, 
but all he said about an election was that ‘‘ when the 
time came,’’ he would ‘“‘ stand or fall ’’ for Protection, 
and that ‘‘ if and when—to quote a favourite phrase of 
Mr. Asquith—an election comes,’’ he hoped Swansea 
would be won. This last remark was almost a direct 
invitation to the public to recall and to reapply another, 
and a still more notorious, phrase once uttered by 
Mr. Asquith. - 


* * 

Ir is impossible, therefore, to conclude that Mr. 
Baldwin has yet made up his mind to hold an early 
election. Some of his colleagues, however, seem to have 
made up their minds very definitely. Immediately after 
Mr. Baldwin’s principal meeting at Plymouth, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain said that it would be necessary to 
ask for release from the Bonar Law pledge if they were 
to deal adequately with unemployment “ next winter.’’ 
Last Tuesday Sir Laming Worthington-Evans spoke 
of the need of a mandate for the protection of the home 
market, and added that “in the course of the next few 
months this policy would have to be developed.” Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, who spoke last Saturday, was 
cryptic about an election—the responsibilities of the 
Government in the matter of unemployment are so 
onerous that in his opinion they could not lay them down 
“until they had found a remedy ’’—but definite that 
“in present cireumstances’’ there could be no food 
taxes. Lord Salisbury on Tuesday expressed the 
anti-election opinion in the Cabinet. The foreign crisis, 
he said, is so acute that we could not have an election in 


the middle of it. 
* * * 


THERE has been a spate of Ministerial speech- 
making during the last ten days, and it would be possible 
to pile quotation on quotation. It is clear enough that 
opinion in the Cabinet is divided, and that the Prime 
Minister is in the not unusual position of being 
hustled forward by one section and held back by 
another. It is, however, certain that the next 
election, when it comes, is going to be fought on tariffs, 
and that in the meantime there is to be a reconnaissance 
engagement over the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
There will certainly be an attempt to extend it, not only 
in time but also in scope, and probably an attempt to 
alter its terms so that fresh industries may more quickly 
and easily be brought under its wing. Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans has suggested that there may also 
be an extension of the McKenna duties. If Free Traders 
permit this to happen they will find themselves, when 
the election comes, defending a wall which is one long 
chain of breaches with a new vested interest in Protec- 
tion entrenched in each breach. An attempt to establish 
Protection piecemeal as a prelude to a wholesale Tariff 
policy, whatever that may prove to be, would certainly 
be an infringement of the Bonar Law pledge; and in our 
opinion the Government should be challenged on that 
ground at the first opportunity. 

* * * 

Tue performances of the Unionist rank and file at 
Plymouth revealed very clearly the nature of the 
foundations upon which a Tory Government has to rely. 
The spectacle of Mr. Ronald McNeill defending Mr. 
Baldwin against the suggestion that he was not 
sufficiently pro-French was enough to provoke laughter 
on Olympus. Mr. Maxse easily carried a resolution 
deploring ‘‘ any attempt to transfer the main burdens 
of the Great War from German to Allied shoulders,’’ and 
declared that there was a widespread feeling of regret 
that we did not go into the Ruhr with France. It was 
unanimously decided that the Trade Union Act should 
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be amended in a manner which would gravely impede the 
collection of the unions’ political funds. There was 
scarcely a trace of belief in the necessity for social reform. 
Lady Astor moved that the school-leaving age should be 
raised in order to keep unemployed juveniles off the 
labour market, but even after the scope of the resolution 
had been restricted to children for whom no immediate 
work could be found, it was lost. Mrs. Green-Emmott, 
of Nelson and Colne, argued that child-labour was a 
great asset to industry, and that if children began to 
work young, work came to them as second nature. 
* * * 

Stow.ty but steadily we are drifting into another 
crisis in the coal-mining industry. This week revised 
demands have been presented to the coalowners by the 
Miners’ Federation. No official statement has been 
made, but reports declare that the new proposals are as 
follows: standard profits to be only 13 per cent., 
instead of 17 per cent., of standard wages, and any 
surplus to be divided between wages and profits in the 
ratio of 87 to 13, instead of 83 to 17; secondly, that 
the minimum shall be the standard wage plus 40 per 
cent., instead of only 20 per cent. ; and thirdly, that the 
item “other costs’’ in the financial ascertainments be 
subdivided into its major constituents. The last is an 
entirely reasonable demand for fuller information, and 
there should be no difficulty in meeting it. But to the 
first and second items the reply of the owners is a 
foregone conclusion. The last two years have strained 
the resources of the owners in some districts to breaking- 
point, and any further sacrifice is regarded as out of the 
question: it is, indeed, common knowledge that many 
individual owners have as much reason to be dissatisfied 
with the terms as have their employees. We are thus 
threatened by the following sequence of events: refusal 
by the owners, a delegate meeting of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, a ballot of the rank and file, three months’ notice 
given to terminate the agreement, and then warfare. 

* * * 

THERE is little doubt that the miners are in earnest. 
The ascertainments of wages for November and 
December show decreases in all districts for which they 
have so far been published, while in the remainder there 
will be the same downward tendency except, possibly, 
in Northumberland and Durham. Lancashire remains 
on the minimum, and South Wales practically returns 
to it: these have all along been the worst sufferers. The 
Eastern Area (Yorks, Notts and Derby, &c.), which, 
as the most prosperous district, has so far supported the 
agreement, has now to submit to a reduction of over 
ten points, and this may well weaken that support. Time 
has not bettered the position or prospects of the miners 
to any appreciable extent, and the ‘‘ wait and see”’ 
arguments of the spring and summer are now discredited. 
The financial ascertainments show that there is not 
enough to satisfy their demands even if all profits were 
sacrificed. But the miners, in the words of the Secretary 
for the South Wales Federation, refuse to believe that 
fifty million tons of the best coal in the world cannot 
be sold at a price which would give a decent standard 
of living to the producers, and blame the owners for 
lack of ‘‘ average intelligence.’’ In effect, this is an 
echo of Mr. Justice Sankey’s conclusions as to ‘‘ under- 
selling in the export and overlapping in the internal 
trade’’: matters requiring a drastic reorganization of 
the industry. In any case, it is clear that the public must 
begin to study the present problem in the coal-mining 
industry, and without delay, for it would be rash to 
remain indifferent on the assumption that a strike will 
not take place until the three months’ notice to terminate 
the agreement has lapsed. Already there is an 


organized movement in South Wales for immediate 
action, and we must beware lest we are plunged into 
another disastrous struggle as little prepared as we were 
in 1921. 


* * * 

THE dispute over panel fees has taken a new turn, 
and a doctors’ strike has probably been avoided. On 
Wednesday last a deputation from the Insurance Acts 
Committee of the B.M.A. was received by the Minister 
of Health, and later in the day the Minister sent a 
statement to the B.M.A. embodying these five points :— 

(1) A formula is accepted to the effect that medical 
benefit is, with sickness, disablement, and maternity 
benefits, a primary benefit under the Acts. Other 
benefits are additional and contingent upon the fore- 
going being first provided. Doctors’ remuneration should 
be determined by the Government. 

(2) A Royal Commission on the whole question to 
be appointed. The terms of reference to be agreed with 
the profession, 

(3) The Government Actuary to meet an actuary 
appointed by the Committee, with a view to satisfying 
him as to the maximum which can be charged to insur- 
ance funds from January Ist next. 

(4) A sum of £250,000 (7.e., an additional £40,000) 
to be provided next year for the mileage fund and to 
meet other points raised with regard to the rural 
practitioner. 

(5) The Minister makes alternative offers respecting 
remuneration: (a) A capitation fee of 8s. 6d. for five 
years ; or (0) a special Court of Inquiry to report on the 
capitation fee. 

These proposals are to be submitted to a conference 
of panel doctors on November 14th, without any sugges- 
tion from the B.M.A. It is to be hoped that the confer- 
ence will have the good sense to accept so fair an offer. 

* * * 


Ir is reported unofficially, but apparently on good 
authority, that the Expert Committee of the Imperial 
Conference who have been considering the American 
proposals for the suppression of liquor smuggling have 
devised a plan that will meet the essential requirements 
of the United States, while fully safeguarding the British 
contention as to the place of the three-mile limit in 
international law. Any arrangement which, without 
creating a dangerous precedent, will enable rum-running 
to be effectively checked, will be received with satisfac- 
tion in this country. The delay in reaching a solution 
has given rise to much irritation in America; but it 
must be said, in fairness, that it has been due mainly 
to the difficulties of the problem and to the obvious 
desirability of associating the Dominions with the settle- 
ment. It is understood that the proposed agreement 
includes provisions as to the right of British ships to 
carry sealed stocks in American ports, and we hope that 
the settlement of these two questions may clear the way 
for an attempt to define more clearly the general posi- 
tion with regard to territorial waters and the rights and 
obligations of ships in foreign harbours. Only so can 
we be freed from endless possibilities of future friction. 

* * * 


THE unanimous Report of the Committee on 
Domestic Service is quite an interesting document. Ite 
main political importance is that it rejects altogether the 
suggestion that the unemployment payments to women 
contribute to the existing shortage of domestic servants. 
It proposes that unemployment insurance should be 
extended to domestic servants, but that, as they do not 
suffer from unemployment, their benefits should take the 
form of retiring pensions or marriage endowments. 
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MR. BALDWIN ON PROTECTION. 


WE have been slow to condemn Mr. Baldwin and his 
administration. We have recognized his difficulties in 
framing an effective foreign policy, arising from the 
deluded pro-French sentiment, which is not confined to 
his party, but is particularly strong there. Any 
British Prime Minister, who is really attempting to face 
the situation as it is, and to bring reluctant colleagues 
and supporters to face it too, deserves indulgence for 
apparent hesitation, and even dangerous delay. The 
Curzon Note of August 11th seemed to justify such an 
interpretation of Mr. Baldwin’s policy. It is now 
almost certain that he has thrown up the sponge. It is 
hard to explain otherwise his inept proposal of a con- 
ference of experts, under the Reparations Commission, 
which can serve no other purpose at this juncture than 

to enable France to pursue her deliberate attempt to 
" overthrow German sovereignty in the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr, while precluding us from energetic protest. It is 
still harder to interpret otherwise his raising of the issue 
of Protection in terms which, while leaving his proposals 
as vague as Mr. Balfour used to leave them, show that he 
is considering a General Election on the issue at an early 
date. This is not what a Prime Minister would do who 
intended to grapple with the international problem, and 
to rally, as he must do for the purpose, a united national 
opinion. The unfurling cf the Protectionist banner at 
Plymouth is a mancuvre designed consciously, or at least 
sub-consciously, to conceal amid the clatter of a first- 
rate party controversy the abandonment of any serious 
attempt to resist “‘ the dreadful policy of France.’’ That 
is its*primary and its most deplorable significance. That 
it will succeed even in this purpose is fortunately doubt- 
ful. ‘‘ Most of the British Press,’’ complains the 
‘Morning Post,’’ ‘‘is so much taken up with Mr. 
Baldwin’s declaration on foreign policy that they have 
hardly considered what seems to us very much more 
important, his declaration on economic policy. We see 
posters everywhere about app2als to France and appeals 
to America to save Germany, but hardly a word about 
saving ourselves.”’ 

Exactly what the new Protectionism is to comprise 
remains a mystery. It is evidently to be much more than 
a mere extension of the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
to a few further minor industries; for this Mr. Baldwin 
treated as a small affair, well within the scope of the 
Bonar Law pledge of ‘‘ no fundamental change ”’ in 
the fiscal system, while his subsequent assertion of the 
need for ‘‘ protecting the home market ’’ was clearly 
intended as the declaration of a new policy. On the 
other hand, Ministerial organs lead us to infer that 
tariffs on food are to be avoided, that the farmers are 
to be consoled with a subsidy, and that Imperial Prefer- 
ence is to be confined to currants and perorations. What 
then is to be the concrete expression of Mr. Baldwin’s 
‘“‘ principles’? ‘‘T am having,’’ he informed the 
Conservatives of Swansea, ‘‘ a detailed application of 
those principles carefully and thoroughly examined.’’ 
We do not envy those entrusted with this task. For, if 
agriculture is left out, it is not easy to find important 
industries the ‘‘ protection ’” of which is even a plausible 
proceeding. It is obviously foolish to protect against 
foreign imports our great exporting trades, which have 
to hold their own in foreign markets, not only without 
tariff assistance, but often in face of tariff obstacles. 
In view of the difficulties under which these industries 
are labouring, we imagine that even Mr. Baldwin will 
shrink from imposing duties on those semi-manufactured 
goods which represent their essential raw materials. But 
if we rule out those industries which do an export trade, 


those whose products are important raw materials for 
others, and those which, either from the nature of the 
case, like building, or from superior efficiency, have noth- 
ing to fear from foreign competition, what are we left 
with? None of the great staple industries where the 
great bulk of our workpeople are employed ; only some 
minor miscellaneous trades, many of which are already 
within the scope of the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
and the McKenna duties, and the rest of which are of 
a similar importance. The Coalition’s tariff experi- 
ments have, indeed, served this useful purpose: they 
have revealed how narrow are the limits of any tariff 
system (apart from agricultural protection) for which 
a plausible case can be made out ; and have demonstrated 
the essential absurdity of Protection as the fiscal policy 
of a country with the peculiar economic development 
of Britain. 

Yet Mr. Baldwin is not ashamed to advocate Pro- 
tection as the cure for unemployment. “It is the 
contemplation of that vast body of unemployed scattered 
throughout the country,’’ he said unctuously at Swansea, 
“which has forced me to make the announcement which 
I made at Plymouth.”’ So the leader puts it, leaving it 
to his party organizers to simplify, as they did before, into 
“Tariff Reform means work for all.’’ Only a few months 
ago Mr. Baldwin was appealing to his opponents not to 
make party capital out of unemployment. Has he 
forgotten the words which he then used? If not, how 
does he reconcile with them, and with his claim to be a 
plain, blunt man who knows “nothing of political 
tactics,’’ this attempt to revive a telling but discredit- 
able cry, which proved too much for Mr. Balfour’s 
conscience? The industries where unemployment is most 
rife to-day are our great exporting industries, like cotton 
and shipbuilding, which have nothing to gain from any 
tariff which Mr. Baldwin can devise, but which have 
much to lose, both directly, if any of their materials are 
subjected to import duties, and indirectly, as the result 
of the general impediment to exports, which any curtail- 
ment of imports must necessarily entail. It is sound 
enough to stimulate, so far as we can, employment in 
home trades by way of compensation, though no measures 
which fail to improve our export trade can be much 
more than a “ pottering about ”’ with the problem. But 
to stimulate home market trades at the expense of 
exporting industries—which is the essence of all Protec- 
tion—is not only, in the circumstances, the height of 
economic folly; the claim that unemployment can be 
solved by this means is either an exhibition of amazing 
ignorance in a Prime Minister or an outrageous piece of 
political bluff. 

Mr. Baldwin’s character is against the latter 
alternative. His recent speeches render the former 
explanation credible; for, though he has not yet dis- 
closed his proposals, he has said enough in support of 
them to show that there is no Protectionist fallacy too 
crude for him to swallow. The Free Trader, he said at 
Swansea, “forgets that the development of transport 
has completely upset half the premises upon which the 
arguments for Free Trade were founded.’’ What are we 
to make of this sentence? Do we do Mr. Baldwin an 
injustice by concluding that he regards the cheapening 
of transport costs as a sinister development, and thinks 
tariffs essential in order to restore the obstacles to 
commerce which the progress of invention has removed ? 
In any case, he would be none the worse for studying 
Bastiat’s classic story of the Petition of the Candle- 
makers against the Sun. Meanwhile, we would correct 
him as to the views which Free Traders entertain. They 
regard the international exchange of goods as mutually 
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advantageous, and they welcome the development of 
transport as tending to increase the advantages so 
derived. They are unaware that the case for Free Trade 
has been weakened by any of those ‘‘ absolutely new 
circumstances’’ on the strength of which Mr. Baldwin 
urges us ‘‘ to dismiss from our minds much that we 
have known and seen and learnt in days before the war.”’ 
They are aware that our war experience has destroyed 
many of the arguments which “‘ Tariff Reformers ’’ used 
to employ—e.g., that tariffs were essential to ‘‘ broaden 
the basis of taxation ’’; and they know, in particular, 
that the notion that it would add to our safety in time 
of war to draw our food-supplies more largely from the 
Dominions was strikingly refuted by the necessity we 
were under, when war came, of diverting tonnage to the 
shorter American route, and leaving unshipped supplies 
we had purchased in Australia. Free Traders find in the 
present unemployment a confirmation of their conviction 
that the key to our industrial prosperity is the main- 
tenance of our export industries, which tariffs can only 
serve to hamper; they find that the whole course of 
tariff history refutes the idea that foreign tariffs are 
likely to be lowered by retaliation; and they have the 
recent evidence of the temper of Mr. Bruce’s demands 
to support them in their view that Imperial Preference 
is the road to the disintegration of the Empire. 





“NO THOROUGHFARE.” 


M. Poincaré has placarded ‘‘ No Thoroughfare ’’ over 
the latest path through the European morass. He has 
damned the inquiry which the British Government, 
backed by the Imperial Conference, proposed, and in 
which America had agreed to take part, by setting up 
conditions and declaring intentions which reduce it 
beforehand to futility. It is a familiar experience. He 
torpedoed the bankers’ conference at Paris in the same 
way by his speech at Bar-le-Duc, and has met every 
movement for a reasonable course in Europe with a hard 
and unyielding non possumus. In the present case, it 
is unfortunate that the British ‘Government proposed 
alternative forms of inquiry. Whether this was done in 
order to secure American support, or to make it difficult 
for M. Poincaré to meet the invitation with a blank 
negative, is not clear; but in either case the result is 
equally disastrous. It has made it easy for M. Poincaré 
to scotch the real object of the proposal. In accepting 
the inferior form of inquiry, excluding from its purview 
the most vital considerations, and following his accept- 
ance by a speech which bluntly indicated that nothing 
that the inquiry could do would make any difference to 
the policy of France, he practically and contemptuously 
brushed aside the whole movement. 

Whether Mr. Baldwin should pursue this shadow 
further, or whether he would not better consult the self- 
respect of this country and the interests of Europe by 
recognizing that no common action with France is 
possible, and that it is necessary for us to turn to other 
expedients and other methods, is the problem before 
the Government and the nation. There is only one 
consideration favouring the former course which has any 
real value. The withdrawal of America from the affairs 


of Europe was a principal cause of the tragedy of the | 


past four years. It removed from our discussion the one 
great moderating influence that was available, and left 
the issue to develop practically between this country and 
France. Nothing would do more to revive hope in Europe 


than the announcement that America had, eveu in the 
most tentative way, returned to our counsels, and it was 
because the inquiry held out this prospect to us that it 
was welcomed with so much enthusiasm in this country. 
If M. Poincaré had accepted even the conference of 
experts in a reasonable spirit, there would have been 
no doubt about the wisdom of proceeding with it; but 
in the circumstances he has dictated, it is questionable 
whether, even for the sake of so desirable a thing as 
American co-operation, it is worth while to allow this 
“‘ delaying action ’’ to keep us quiet while M. Poincaré 
proceeds with his policy ‘‘ according to plan.’’ 

The argument for patience with France, for yielding 
to her to-day in the hope that at some future time she 
will see that her policy does not pay and will come 
within the orbit of our influence, has been the fatal 
argument that has brought Europe to the present 
intolerable situation. France has traded quite 
openly upon our sincere desire to avoid a rupture and to 
work in co-operation with her. Ever since the Peace 
Treaty was signed she has pursued her policy of stretch- 
ing the Treaty or violating the Treaty in order to achieve 
the ultimate designs she had in view. Pefore we had 
partially disarmed ourselves and wholly disarmed the 
enemy, and while she was perfecting her own military 
arrangements and building her block-houses east and 
south-east of Germany, her methods were relatively 
considerate, though her pursuit of her goal was 
undeviating. But with the formal accession of M. 
Poincaré to power—I say “ formal ’’ because it has been 
his malign influence which has been operative through- 
out—all disguise has been discarded, and the — 
and wishes of this country have been treated with a 
candid scorn and indifference to which we have not been 
subjected in the affairs of Europe for a century. The 
more we have yielded, the more aggressive M. Poincaré 
has become, the more insolent and dictatorial has been 
the tone he has adopted, and the slighter has become our 
influence upon the course of events, until we have 
reached a position in which we are not merely negligible, 
but so consciously impotent that M. Poincaré’s Press 
agent in this country constantly reminds us—apparently 
without disapproval from his readers—that if we do not 
accept the dictation of France and take our hats off to 
her, M. Poincaré will turn his long-range guns on our 
shores and send his clouds of aeroplanes to our cities to 
teach us to mend our manners. 

It is only necessary to take a summary glance over 
the history of the past four years to realize how enor- 
mously our prestige has fallen as the prestige of France 
has risen, and what a profound change has come over 
the tone of the relations between the two countries, It 
was in the spring of 1920 that France gave the first hint 
of the policy of direct and independent action that she 
had hitherto kept in reserve. She seized the occasion 
of purely civil disturbance in the Ruhr in order to send 
black troops into Frankfort and other towns outside the 
zone of occupation. On that occasion, both this country 
and Italy entered a firm protest and dissociated them- 
selves from the move. It is true that the protest 
achieved nothing, and that the French are in those towns 
to-day. But at that time there was at least the sense that 
we had not wholly abdicated our position, that France 
was still sensitive to our opinion, and that Europe was 
not without a breakwater against the new Napoleonism 
with which it was threatened. 

The contrast between the authority we exercised 
then and the helpless surrender we have witnessed 
during the present year to the fully disclosed aims of 
M. Poincaré, is one that furnishes its own comment on 
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the policy of patience and drift. We have fallen so low 
that M. Poincaré has almost ceased to be civil. We 
send him questionnaires which he does not answer, notes 
for an agreed reply to Germany which he puts in his 
waste-paper basket, solemn appeals which he tears to 
ribbons in his Sunday discourses, and proposals for an 
inquiry which he treats with little more respect than if 
they were petitions from his washerwoman. Can we 
wonder that he tramples on us so ruthlessly? What 
other attitude can we expect from him towards a country 
which is without a policy and without self-respect ; which 
refuses to go with him into the Ruhr and then officially 
wishes him well; which knows that the enterprise is 
illegal, but does not raise the point until eight months 
after the illegality has been in operation ; which, having 
raised it, drops it as though it were an indecent subject 
of discussion instead of the very core of the whole issue ; 
which sends out to the world a flaming denunciation of 
his policy one week and almost in the next week publishes 
a communiqué of slavish agreement; which invites 
Germany to revise her offer, and then, the invitation 
being accepted and approved, makes no reply to it 
because M. Poincaré will not give his sanction, and 
which, at the end of the humiliating story, is left a dumb 
and almost unprotesting witness of the greatest crime 
against civilization in the annals of Europe? 

The policy of patience and surrender has failed, and 
will continue to fail, because M. Poincaré exploits it at 
every stage to dig himself deeper into the vitals of 
Germany and to carry a step further the policy which 
has been followed sleeplessly and ruthlessly for four 
years. That policy has masqueraded under the plea of 
Reparations ; but Reparations, however large a part they 
have played in influencing popular opinion in France, 
have never represented M. Poincaré’s real motive. We 
have pretended to believe that they were his real motive 
long after his actions had made that motive plain to any 
understanding that did not wish to be deceived. There 
was perhaps excuse, until the invasion of the Ruhr, for 
supposing that M. Poincaré honestly entertained the 
mutually exclusive aims of (1) securing the maximum 
Reparations and (2) the political and economic dis- 
integration of Germany ; but after the Ruhr none but the 
muddle-headed readers of the Rothermere Press could be 
in doubt. That invasion made shipwreck of Reparations 
and exposed in all its nakedness the object which had 
been apparent to every instructed observer for at least 
three years, which had been foreshadowed in such dis- 
closures as the Dariac Report, and which, indeed, had 
been implicit in every phase of M. Poincaré’s policy. 

Reparations have now practically disappeared from 
the picture, and the break-up of Germany is the undis- 
guised aim of the French. It is being fomented not only 
in the Ruhr, but by such expedients as the impudent 
conspiracy to set up a sham republic as an outpost of 
France in the Rhineland. The purpose is proclaimed 
with M. Poincaré’s customary candour in the refusal to 
allow the proposed inquiry to modify or even consider 
his own fantastic and impossible Reparations total, and 
his announcement that France will remain in the Ruhr 
until that total is paid—that is, for ever. 

Is there anything to be gained from adding another 
futile inquiry to all the futilities which have reduced us 
to impotence and tightened M. Poincaré’s grip on the 
jugular vein of Germany? 1t would be invaluable to 
obtain real contact with America again, but does this 
mock inquiry involve real contact? It is merely a 
phantom which will make us idle spectators of the 
tragedy of Central Europe, and the consummation of 
a policy tc which neither Germany nor this country can 
permanently consent, and which will keep the Continent 


in flames for generations until the wrong is wiped out 
by other wars. The plain fact, as was stated in these 
columns the other week, is that the duty and interest of 
this country is not to pursue any longer the vain hope 
of co-operating with France, but to defeat France. We 
shall not escape the ultimate reckoning by continuing 
to evade this plain fact. We shall only make that 
ultimate reckoning the more formidable and the more 
certain. Neither our political interests nor our economic 
necessities will. permit us to accept the reduction of the 
Continent from the Hague to the Bosphorus to a patch- 
work of little States living the life of helots under the 
patronage and at the mercy of one gigantic military 
Power, which aims at administering Europe from the 
Rhine to the Vistula by a system of major-generals. The 
frivolous and insolent levity with which the latest pro- 
posal of the Baldwin Government has been treated, 
should be answered in a spirit, friendly and firm, but 
entirely remote from the meek and weak acquiescence in 
outrageous pretensions which has borne such fatal fruits 
in the past four years. Let us plainly accept the fact that 
M. Poincaré has written ‘‘ No Thoroughfare ’’ finally 
over all our efforts after a common policy of peace, and 
let us summon a conference of all the States of Europe, 
France, of course, included, to consider in all its bear- 
ings the desperate extremity to which the European 
system has been reduced, and the best means of saving 
it from complete and final disintegration. If France 
refuses to take part in such a conference it will be regret- 
table. If, as the result of that refusal, we are driven to 
look in other directions for help in salving the wreck 
and in restoring peace to this distracted world, it will 
not be because we desired to do so, but because no other 
choice was left open to us. We have travelled the path 
of surrender too long. Either France must repudiate 
Poincaré or she must be frankly recognized as the enemy 
of Europe and the destroyer of all its hopes of peace. 


A. G. G. 





THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF 
DEMAGOGY.* 
By NORMAN ANGELL. 
II. 


An attempt was made in the article of October 20th to 
show that the characteristics which mark the modern 
“* industrialized ’’ or “‘ Trust ’’ Press are not due to the 
personality of an individual owner, but result from 
the conditions of the trade, of competition for the 
enormous circulations necessary for the payment of 
dividends on capital which in the case of a single concern 
may run into ten or fifteen millions sterling. The 
phenomenon is not peculiar to this country. In 
America, in France, in Italy, to a lesser extent in 
Germany and the smaller countries, as well as in 
England, we see much the same thing taking place—a 
certain simple mechanism operating to produce a roughly 
similar influence upon the public mind. The nature of 
the process has been indicated. The “ million-a-day ”’ 
paper must so select and present news as to make the 
day’s history seem to confirm the prepossession of the 
moment; and the confirmation strengthens, of course, 
the prepossession. 

The necessity arises from an almost universal attri- 
bute of human nature: the wisest of us find pleasure in 
learning that the facts confirm our opinions, especially 
if they are angry opinions and intense feelings. It is 





* Copyright by Norman Angell in U.S.A. 
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uncomfortable, disturbing, unsettling to have to readjust 
views and to restrain feeling about such things as, for 
instance, the wickedness of all Germans and the goodness 
of all Allies; or, in America, the intolerableness of all 
negroes ; or, in Ulster, the craftiness of Catholics; or, in 
France, the capacity of the Boche to pay the next 
quarter’s rent. The fact in human nature here indicated 
has been the basis of demagogy ever since Socrates 
declared that no man could hold office in Athens and tell 
the truth. What is new is the exploitation of this short- 
coming by the power of an enormous industry. 

It is quite fatuous to suggest, as is sometimes 
suggested, that the ‘‘ Sketch ’’ or ‘‘ Mirror ”’ editor 
does not attempt to interest his readers in politics. He 
is interesting them in politics all the time. Every story 
about the wickedness of Germans, every picture showing 
Monsieur Poincaré being cheered by French crowds, 
every cartoon revealing the Hun as a sly and fraudulent 
debtor, means crystallizing certain opinions, the stiffen- 
ing of a certain attitude in foreign policy. The vast 
simultaneous puffing of royal personages and fashionable 
figures means the crystallization of a certain attitude on 
social questions. Public opinion does not descend like 
rain from the skies, but, like cabbages and roses, grows 
by the cultivation of certain natural forces. If a Hearst 
makes of foreign politics mainly a series of ‘‘ stunts ’’ in 
which a blatant nationalism fed by a crude Anglophobia 
is the main ‘‘ feature,’ or a Northcliffe keeps up 
a mechanical repetition of the war-time incantations of 
Germanophobia, it is not because those things exhaust the 
emotional or intellectual possibilities of their millions of 
readers, but because it is to those ‘‘ stimuli ’’ that the 
readers react most quickly. 

Note the historical development. In the eighteenth 
century two or three pamphleteers, political and 
intellectual leaders, could and often did profoundly affect 
events by sheer argument. A few pounds spent with a 
printer in a back street enabled them to reach the effec- 
tive political public. Public opinion and private opinion 
were thus very close to one another. In order to reach 
the modern public the publicist must work through the 
mechanism of daily newspapers in which millions of 
pounds of capital, which he must not jeopardize, have 
been invested. Everything he writes must simply con- 
firm existing feeling. The result is that the informed 
private opinion of those who have access to the facts 
other than through the popular Press is usually on vital 
matters the exact contrary of the public opinion to which 
again and again Governments are compelled to bow 
against their own better judgment. 

This truth is illustrated to-day, not in minor 
matters, but in policies which touch the most funda- 
mental national interests. At Westminster, in White- 
hall, in the “ City,’’ in the clubs, in Fleet Street itself, 
from the mouth of every outstanding figure of every poli- 
tical party, Conservative, Liberal, Labour, from every 
Trade Union leader without exception, you would have 
been able any time this last three years to hear private 
expression of the most profound misgiving concerning 
the course of French policy in its bearing on the condi- 
tions which are indispensable to our future prosperity and 
security. Never, perhaps, other than in war-time, has 
there been such unanimity of opinion among all those 
politically conscious or socially and commercially 
responsible. There might be differences on details, but 
the degree of agreement on the broad principle was 
reflected in the fact that three successive British Cabinets 
of very different political texture were compelled to agree 
at least on this: that the tendency of French policy is 
disastrous to fundamental British interests. 


Very well. Those views, which thirty years ago 
would of themselves have constituted British opinion, 
are in every essential point opposed by that Press which 
appeals most successfully to the British millions. If the 
public’s choice of its papers is any guide at all, we must 
conclude that there are in England to-day two publics 
and two diametrically opposed views of policy: on the 
one side, the relatively tiny group who know the facts, 
more or less, and see the rocks on to which we are 
drifting ; and on the other side, the enormous majority 
of the British nation, violently opposed to the views of 
the smaller group, not knowing the facts, not seeing the 
dangers. 

“People do not buy the ‘ Mail’ for its political 
views.’’ No, they buy it for the way it presents the 
news, and that particular presentation of the news 
renders the adoption of its views inevitable. To realize 
the danger of drifting into a shoal, a knowledge of 
certain facts, say the draught of your ship, is indis- 
pensable. The news of certain events indispensable to 
sound political judgment is, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, scrupulously excluded from 
the most popular British newspapers. 

We are sometimes told that on these issues a con- 
cern like Carmelite House and its allied and dependent 
enterprises is simply misjudging public opinion, or that its 
owners have some interest other than that of circulation 
in the line which they take. But we may assume pretty 
safely, in view of their commercial history, that these 
people know their business, and that they would 
assuredly hesitate to jeopardize on behalf of some 
personal motive circulations which are the foundations 
of property, here and in Newfoundland and Canada, 
worth perhaps thirty or forty million sterling. The 
fact is that those who belong to the “inside ’’ world of 
Westminster and Whitehall, and the “City,’’ and the 
directorate of political parties do not realize the unim- 
portance of that world from the point of view of the 
modern popular newspaper. Indeed, its numerical 
unimportance was the great discovery of Alfred Harms- 
worth. He said on one occasion: “ When I came into 
the newspaper business all London dailies were produced 
with an eye to about a quarter of a million people. 
I come to produce papers for the remaining forty 
million.’’ And with that object very clearly in view he 
produced first the “ Daily Mail’’ and later papers like 
the “ Daily Mirror’’ (“Having,’’ said the late Lord 
Salisbury, ‘‘ invented a daily for those who cannot think, 
Mr. Harmsworth has now invented one for those who 
cannot read’’). And just because those who belong to 
the quarter of a million do not fully realize their 
numerical unimportance, they are apt to assume that 
the changes of opinion or policy familiar to them are 
familiar to the forty million. It is a profound mistake. 
Any change involving considerable readjustment of 
familiar views percolates very slowly to the forty million. 
Again Alfred Harmsworth saw the outstanding fact, as 
he saw most facts where it was a question of reaching 
the public mind. ‘ Most people,’’ he once said, “ have 
never heard of Pears’ soap.’’ Lord Rothermere in his 
present policy is merely applying this aspect of the 
philosophy of journalism. 

I have insisted that the phenomenon we are dis- 
cussing is general to all countries possessing an indus- 
trial popular Press. Here is a typical item of testimony. 
In the “Times’’ for October 3rd is a long dispatch 
from Washington dealing with the latest American 
investigation of the problem of inter-Allied debts. The 
correspondent remarks that the report in question, 
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favouring-as it does the cancellation, or at least partial 
remission, of inter-Allied debts,— 

“proves what needed no proving—that financial and 

commercial leaders in America are convinced of the 

wisdom of this policy. So far, however, as the mass of 
the people is concerned, and accordingly so far as “* 

gress is concerned, the direct opposite 1s still — t 

can be said with complete confidence that a candi - 

for the Presidency, or any other political office, who 
should openly espouse the cause of cancellation, or 
remission, would Le committing political suicide, and 
this is as emphatically the case to-day as it was two 
years ago. . If, as was suggested at Atlantic City, # 

d a wpwe 2 / rs a 

‘campaign of education’ of the public mind is to - 

undertaken by the bankers, it will be a very long an 

weary business.” 

What is to be done? I am at present stating the 
problem, not suggesting a solution. Whether some 
solution is possible or not, this much is certain: that 
unless we face the facts and real nature of the problem, 
not even a partial solution is ever likely to be found. 


AMPHIBIOUS STRATEGY. 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 


Mr. Cuurcuity’s vigorous and well-written second 
volume* raises many questions, both of past history and 
of future policy. In this short review I shall deal with 
the past only in so far as it throws light on the future. 

The main argument of the book is an attempt to 
show, with the help of unpublished official documents 
and the new German and Turkish evidence, that in the 
Dardanelles controversy of 1915 Mr. Churchill was right, 
and nearly everyone else was wrong. To a layman like 
myself, Mr. Churchill seems to make out a very strong 
case; though, if it were argued that a verdict in his 
favour shows that ‘he ought to be Foreign Secretary or 
War Secretary in 1923, I should answer that his Russian 
policy in 1919 offers better evidence as to his fitness 
for high office than his Dardanelles policy in 1915. 

But, to me, the most important problem raised by 
the book is not Mr. Churchill’s fitness for office, but 
the adequacy of the present organization, training, and 
direction of our armed forces. Every serious war in 
which Britain or the British Empire will in future be 
engaged will be an amphibious (or rather tribious) war, 
if only because we shall not be able to embark a soldier 
or gun from our own shores or land one elsewhere witb- 
out the risk of attack by sea and air. Success in such 
warfare requires the invention, modification, and execu- 
tion of plans involving action in all three elements. 
Invention can only take place in a single brain, and that 
brain must contain knowledge of all the main conditions 
of the problem. Sectional knowledge is useful in 
criticizing the details of a plan when it is once formed, 
but its original formation requires a view of the whole 
field. 

Now, among all the persons concerned in the pre- 
paration of the Dardanelles campaign, Mr. Churchill 
alone possessed the combined knowledge necessary for 
the strategical problem involved. Like Chatham, when 
he directed as Minister the amphibious Seven Years’ 
War, Mr. Churchill had been a “‘ cornet of horse.’’ 
He had spent some years in the army, had fought as a 
soldier in the Boer War, and had been a war- 
correspondent in the Soudan. In 1915 he had also been 
for three years First Lord of the Admiralty, and during 
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those three years had, with splendid industry, quickness, 
and imagination, made himself a fairly competent judge 
of naval and naval-aerial technique. No one but him- 
self could, for instance, have written with the necessary 
vision and confidence the memorandum printed on 
pp. 482 to 484. It was this vision, even more than his 
energy and his skill in words, which enabled him to 
“hypnotize ’’ (as Lord Fisher says on p. 308) his 
colleagues. But his monopoly of the necessary vision 
involved serious, strategical dangers. He was the two- 
eyed man in a one-eyed group, and no one else could 
criticize his arguments on equal terms. More important 
was the fact that when once out of his presence his 
‘“ hypnotized ’’ colleagues began to repent of their 
agreement with him. He describes vividly the ‘‘ great 
and continuous pressure’’ which he put upon 
Lord Fisher (p. 165), and the steps by which he forced 
his colleagues to do what at the time they thought unwise 
because at a former time they had consented to it. 
‘‘ When others weakened or changed their opinion with- 
out adducing new reasons, I held them strongly to their 
previous decisions’’ (p. 122). The history of the 
Versailles Treaty must now be convincing even 
M. Poincaré’s Government of the danger to effective 
co-operation created by such pressure, and by what 
Lord Fisher calls (p. 344) ‘‘ unwilling acquiescence.”’ 

When once the Dardanelles plan had been formed 
and accepted, its execution required the co-operation 
of the one-eyed professional soldiers and the one-eyed 
professional sailors; and this book amply demonstrates 
their inability to understand each other’s point of view, 
and their unwillingness even to try to understand it. 
One feels throughout that we should certainly have been 
defeated in the war if the Germans had possessed, in a 
position of authority, either a general who understood 
naval strategy, or an admiral who understood military 
strategy. In Germany the generals and admirals dead- 
locked each other. In Britain in 1915, Kitchener (like 
Napoleon before Trafalgar) caused a naval decision of 
his own to be first adopted and then abandoned. 

The story of the tanks is an outrageous instance of 
this absence of military and naval intellectual 
co-operation. The sailors had for sixty years thought in 
terms of defensive armour. The soldiers had ceased to 
do so for two hundred years. When, therefore, 
Mr. Churchill began to experiment, he says, ‘‘ I did not 
inform the War Office, for I knew that they would raise 
objections to my interference in that sphere, and I knew 
by this time that the Master General of the Ordnance 
was not very receptive of such ideas’’ (p. 78). 
Lord Dundonald, who, though a soldier, was the grand- 
son of a sailor, says that Kitchener told him that plans 
for smoke-defence were useless for land operations, 
“and as they had been invented by an admiral I had 
better see the Admiralty about them” (p. 81). 
Mr. Churchill says that when Kitchener began to control 
the Dardanelles plan ‘‘ Our [the Admiralty] advice did 
not prevail ; our criticisms were not welcomed ; and even 
inquiries became a matter of delicacy anJ tact. Never- 
theless, by the results of this military operation we had 
to stand or fall’ (p. 171). Kitchener never told the 
sailors what he was thinking or attempted to get at their 
thoughts. Fisher considered himself lucky when he could 
‘“ work up Kitchener . . . via FitzGerald ’’ (p. 308). 
‘“ The War Council, instead of coming to grips with 
[Kitchener] and making him come to grips with his 
problem, mutely and supinely awaited the mysterious 
workings of his mind’’ (p. 275). Even on the spot, 
it was not till just before the evacuation of Gallipoli that 
General Davies could write, “ Co-operation in an attack 
has now become a practical reality ’’ (p. 506), and a 
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few days later General Munro ‘‘ peremptorily forbade 
General Birdwood to discuss any military matter with 
the Admiral ’’ (p. 506). The last page of the book ends 
with a pathetic minute from Mr. Churchill to the naval 
air-director, complaining that ‘‘ no satisfactory photo- 
graphs have yet been taken by the naval wing... . 
After the assistance which we have given the army in the 
matter of aeroplanes, we may expect from them every 
possible aid. . . . Pray see General Henderson your- 
self ’’ and borrow ‘‘ a couple of cameras ’”’ (p. 552). 

The strategical dangers which Mr. Churchill’s book 
reveals cannot be avoided by any scheme resulting merely 
in a new committee where three or four jealous and 
secretive generals sit opposite three or four jealous and 
secretive admirals. Nor must we depend on the 
accidents of such a career as Mr. Churchill’s to provide 
us with men trained to think in terms of all the main 
conditions of modern war, and to feel themselves part 
of one fighting service. What reason is there, except 
professional tradition and the interests of military and 
naval tailors, why strategists should not be trained on 
land and sea and in the air; why designers of the 
instruments of war should not have experience of naval 
and military and aircraft dockyards and factories, and 
why combined manceuvres should not take place? If 
it is objected that the average naval or military sub- 
lieutenant has neither the imagination, nor the curiosity, 
nor the industry, which would be necessary if he were 
required to get a general conception of all three sides of 
his profession, one might answer that the average officer 
would not be expected to become a member of the war- 
staff, and that if there are no fit entrants for such a 
training we must somehow find them and recruit them. 

The whole tendency in the recruitment of the 
British armed forces has always been to sacrifice 
efficiency in time of war to comfort in time of peace. 
One suspects, for instance, that the present system of 
viva-voce examination for naval cadets tends rather to 
select pleasant little shipmates than future war-thinkers, 
and that clever young naval engineers seldom get 
a chance of reaching high executive rank. Mr. Churchill 
is said to have been unpopular as an army officer because 
he took himself and his profession too seriously. A 
Christ’s Hospital boy who would have made an admirable 
war-officer committed suicide a year ago in the middle 
of the process by which his fellows were conscientiously 
attempting to cure him of the habit of thinking about 
mechanical problems. The former headmaster of Eton 
then grimly stated that this was a boy ‘‘ to whom the 
special training of an English public school was certain 
to be more salutary than pleasant.’’ If he had entered 
the army or navy that boy would have gone through 
a similar ‘‘ salutary ’’ experience. 

It may be objected that men’s thoughts and 
affections depend on words, and that no word with 
emotional associations covers the whole fighting services. 
But a couple of lexicographers could agree in an hour 
or two on a suitable substantive and adjective which 
would soon acquire associations of their own. ‘‘ War- 
service,’ ‘‘ War-officer,”’ ‘‘ War-guns,’’ ‘‘ Wai- 
hygiene ’’ might pass, and we might even come (via 
“* War-personnel’’) to ‘‘ War-men.”’ 

The necessary complications of modern warfare are 
so serious that there is no need why we should create 
or retain unnecessary complications. A modern nation 
at war must carry through the heart-breaking tasx of 
co-ordinating the minds and wills of statesmen, 
diplomats, industrial organizers, and _ professional 
fighting men. Why should we further divide our 
fighting men into three professions morally and 
intellectually isolated from each other? 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


To Mr. Bonar Law, men of all parties in the House 
of Commons would agree to apply the words which 
Disraeli uttered on the death of Cobden :— 

‘* There is this consolation when we remember these 
unequalled and irreparable visitations—that these great 
men are not altogether lost to us; that their opinions 
will be often quoted in this House, their authority 
appealed to, their judgments attested; even their very 
words will form part of our discussions and debates. 
There are some members of Parliament who, though not 
present in the body, are stiJl members of this House, 
independent of dissolutions, of the caprice of constitu- 
encies, even of the course of time. I think, Sir, Mr. 
Cobden was one of these men.’’ 

As a great parliamentarian, esteemed by all his fellow 
members, Mr. Bonar Law passes, nemine contradicente, 
into that perpetual membership of the House of 
Commons. 


Mr. Bonar Law had no extensive experience of 
Allied Conferences. He usually held the fort while 
Mr. Lloyd George went on tour. But one story of an 
evening he spent in Paris during the Peace Conference 
proper was told with a good deal of delight by his 
friends. Though music had little attraction for him, 
Mr. Law was persuaded by three or four members of 
the British Delegation to go with them one night to the 
Opera. Ife sat through the performance, his head rest- 
ing on his hands and an expression of the deepest gloom 
on his face. At the end, someone asked him how he 
enjoyed it. “ Well,’’ he answered, in his familiar, quiet 
Scottish speech, ‘‘ it wouldn’t have been so completely 
intolerable if it hadn’t been for the singing.”’ 


Mr. Winston Cuurcuitt has timed his re-entry 
into public life well. Since his defeat at Dundee last 
year he has mostly held his tongue and concentrated on 
his book. This—and particularly the second volume— 
constitutes not only by far the most brilliant and 
illuminating contribution to the history of the war that 
has yet appeared, but a vindication of the part he 
played which is about as conclusive as any such vindica- 
tion can be. It is ludicrous to complain that, in 
defending himself, he occasionally criticizes others, 
including some who are dead. No leading actor in the 
war has been so violently assailed as Mr. Churchill ; and 
no one has incurred such unjustified odium in the public 
mind. He has borne these reproaches for years with an 
equanimity that few men in the circumstances would 
have shown; and, in the defence which he now makes, 
there is no trace of bitterness or lack of generosity 
towards those from whom he differed. Mr. Churchill, in 
fact, has shown, not for the first time, that adversity 
brings out the best that is in him. There are many, 
who are far from being Lloyd Georgians, who feel that 
Mr. Churchill has been judged ungenerously by Liberal 
opinion ; and those who remember the cogency of his old 
Free Trade speeches will welcome the news that he is to 
reply to Mr. Baldwin in Manchester in a fortnight’s time. 


Mr. Henry Forp has announced his intention of 
paying all his war profits, some £388,000, to the United 
States Government. The “ Times’’ correspondent, in 
communicating this decision, adds unkindly that a cer- 
tain significance is attached to it, “ because it comes on 
the heels of Mr. Ford’s attack on the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Weeks, which was popularly interpreted as herald- 
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ing Mr. Ford’s entry into the Presidential contest next 
year.’’ The only way to avoid the suspicion of ulterior 
motives in acts of this kind is that which Mr. Baldwin 
adopted when, as Financial Secretary, he smuggled a 
third of his capital into the national exchequer without 
the knowledge of the Chancellor. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes:— 


‘* By the sudden and tragic death of Miss Louise 
Kinsella the little world of artists and writers ‘has lost 
a figure of singular charm. Living in her youth amongst 
English artists in Paris, she was a close friend of the late 
Charles Conder, inspiring many of his most beautiful 
pictures, and in his later years also of Whistler, by whose 
full-length portrait of her with a purple iris in her 
hand—one of the most distinguished of all his works— 
she will probably be best remembered. Though dying 
comparatively young, she had lived to survive some of 
her best-known friends—not only Conder and Whistler, 
but Henry James, Walter Raleigh, and Jonathan 
Sturges. She belonged, indeed, to another age—an age 
unbroken by war—but she retained to the end her 
wonderful beauty, and there are many of us left who 
will long mourn and remember a curiously distinguished 
personality.” 


Ir was very pleasant to read the tributes paid to 
the proof-readers at the annual dinner of the Readers’ 
Pensions Committee. Some of us who write for the 


Press are apt to forget, at times, how much we owe to 
the arduous, inconspicuous labours of those who read our 
proofs. We depend on them to see not merely that what 
we wrote is printed, but that what is printed is better 
than we wrote. They detect our grammatical lapses, 
query our slipshod constructions, and verify our quota- 
tions. Their work demands encyclopedic knowledge 
and unremitting concentration, and our return is, too 
often, to make amusing ‘‘ copy ”’ out of their rare errors. 
If they were less loyal, they could make far better game 
of ours. It is well that, once a year, we should be 
reminded of our debt. 


A. N. H. writes :— 


Monsieur Poincaré is, so they say, 

A legal man with a legal way ; 

A logical man with logical views, 

Which he neatly states in French reviews. 

He clearly shows which facts are facts, 
Which debts are debts, and which pacts pacts, 
As he placidly weaves his legal mesh 

And lays his claim to his pound of flesh. 


‘ 


When the dead men rise on Judgment Day 

From the Arras chalk and the Flanders clay, 
Who fought and died to gain redress 

That the world might be freed from frightfulness: 


Will he answer his God with a legal look 
And a Sunday speech and a Yellow Book? ”’ 


Omicron. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CHILDHOOD 


By MARY MacCARTHY. 
a5u,* 


Wuen I was twelve years old my father was made 
Warden of Runnymede, and we moved into the Cloisters, 
which became our home until he died. The windows 
of the Warden’s stately Elizabethan house looked over 
the Fellows’ garden upon the river on one side, and on 
the other upon a meadow, through which a rapid brook 
flowed under willows to join it; and in the distance, 
above higher trees, rose the towers and battlements of 
Camelot Castle. Adela, Evelina, and I had attics and 
a tower of our own, overlooking all this; and on close 
summer nights, when sleep was slow in coming and we 
heard the college clock strike every quarter above our 
heads, one or other of us would be constantly out of bed, 
padding from window to window to look out at the river 
in the moonlight; at the poplar tree that was scarcely 
stirring, at the grey Castle with its few twinkling lights, 
and at the brook gleaming behind the willows, The 
husky cough of one of the shabby old sheep in the meadow 
down below would suddenly break the romantic spell for 
me; after one last draught of all this loveliness 1 would 
get back into bed. 

In the winter the great fires still roared and crackled 
up the chimneys of every room, as they had done in our 
old house; but we had become poorer. My father’s 
attacks of financial agitation, needless to say, were 
severer than ever. At such times it seemed to him, now 
that he was only a Fellow of the College, that we were 
living, not even in a garret of our own, but in the very 
workhouse itself. Financial family conferences were 
frequent, in which we younger children took a part, 
simply because we were interested and were not driven 
away. In the panelled dining-room with the river 
flowing past its long windows, an enormous account-book, 
together with a great pile of bills, would be flung upon 





*Part I. appeared in THE NATION AND THE ATHEN#UM for 
September Ist, and Part II. in the issue for September 8th. 


the round table, and attempts at cutting down expenses 
would then begin. 

This account-book was known as ‘‘ Le Grand 
Livre.’”’ It was kept on a cryptic system devised by my 
father and mother in collaboration, and rigidly adhered 
to in spite of the fact that no one, not even they them- 
selves, could work the system of analysis devised. The 
family account-book may seem a trivial matter to 
mention, but ‘“‘ Le Grand Livre ’’ played so large a 
part in my life before marriage that it must be brought 
into the picture. Yes, ‘‘ Le Grand Livre ’’ must be 
mentioned ; also the family portraits which looked down 
upon us seated round it, like detached, well-dressed 
people in the boxes at a realistic drama of everyday 
life. The Kneller in her green dress, the Beechey in rose 
brocade, all with smiling expressions and gentle eyes, 
seemed perpetually interested in us, even when we were 
eating rice pudding. I liked to imagine that when no 
one was in the room they talked us up and down with 
““ Mr. Bathurst,’’ a gentleman of Charles II.’s reign, 
who always seemed particularly amused by us; I used 
even to fancy sometimes, while we were there, that their 
lips moved a little. There were also over each of the 
two dining-room doors trios of little, insignificant 
eighteenth-century people, like little pigs in evening 
dress, but they were not alive enough to come into 
my game. ; 

At these conferences, my father, at other times 
vague and generous, would put on a rapid, practical 
manner, and holding up ‘‘ Le Grand Livre’’ some 
distance from his gold eye-glasses, he would note such 
minute matters as, for instance, that we had had forty 
Camembert cheeses in ten weeks: that must cease. My 
mother would then say this was perfectly absurd, that 
he understood nothing; that when, for instance, the 
Russian Ambassador had come to luncheon unexpectedly 
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the day before, the cheese had most economically saved 
the situation. She would then advance a whole string 
of unanswerable arguments in favour of Camembert. 

‘‘ Well, then, wine? ’’ The wine for dinner parties 
was @ great expense. 

‘Yes, but you know how deadly dull the Bishop of 
Camelot’s dinner parties are,’’ she replied; “‘ and it is 
chiefly because they have only water for the exhausted 
guests.”’ : 

My mother then would suggest that all animals and 
birds should be instantly put down: dogs ate bones, 
cats drank milk, birds cracked hemp. “ Now the parrot 
really is an expense,’’ I remember her saying; and 
drawing “Le Grand Livre’’ to herself she read out, 
‘« June—bird-seed, corn, sand. July—corn. August— 
hemp, corn.”’ ‘ 

My father, who, she knew perfectly well, particu- 
larly liked the parrot, turned impatiently from her 
irony, to leading the attack once more himself. And 
so they would go on, detail after detail proving 
indispensable. . 

We all laughed at the absurd things that were said, 
and there was a great deal of argument. However, it 
must be granted that after one of “ Le Grand Livre ”’ 
conferences extreme general efforts at economy would be 
made. We would have hardly anything to eat for several 
weeks—and visitors were treated in the same way. 
Then suddenly a telegram from some delightful friend 
would come in, or, let us say, from Mr. Sven Hedin, 
wishing to see the College Library; or from some dis- 
tinguished French savant who had taken a fancy to my 
father ; or it might simply be a lovely spring day, giving 
my mother a sense of festivity—when chickens and ices 
would be ordered, and lobster mayonnaise set in again, 
not to go out until the next financial crisis. Some of 
our friends noted these extremes, and used to ask one 
another: “ Was it fast or feast at the Cloisters when 
you were last there? ’’ 

Evelina and I missed our old garden when we 
moved. We were awed and bored by the Fellows’ 
garden, where we offended gardeners and felt no 
freedom; but in the long gallery that ran round the 
Cloisters, the great studded doors labelled in brass, 
‘* Bursar,’’ ‘‘ Provost,’’ ‘‘ Headmaster,’’ conduced to 
exciting flights when we played hide and seek. 

My eldest sister, Teresa, had always given us chil- 
dren lessons up till now. She gave us an idea of the 
feudal system ; she made the Wars of the Roses and the 
Hundred Years’ War, with their character parts, quite 
exciting. We worked hard, but there was often a long 
pause in the lesson while she went ‘upstairs to my father’s 
study to probe, say, to the bottom of the character of 
Becket before telling us about the quarrel with Henry. 
But Teresa had now sailed for India to visit our rela- 
tions. We belonged to one of those now old-fashioned 
families with uncles and cousins meting out justice in 
India, who spent their lives in carefully weighing in the 
scales Queen Victoria against millions of natives. The 
Lawrence tradition still survived; Mr. Keir Hardie had 
not yet visited a few places in India. A mass of tradi- 
tional prejudice, I still believe firmly that the English 
rule in India has been a most marvellous feat. I belong, 
in fact, to the old “ Curry and Rice’’ school, and I am 
utterly insulted at hearing that fine volume of history 
closed with an ungrateful bang. 

Now that my sister was away, the town school- 
master came every evening and taught us arithmetic 
and writing. He had no control over Evelina, who 
used to get up in the middle of his lessons and arrange 
the room for a steeplechase; and, whenever bored with 
sums, she leapt over the sofa and chairs she had 
arranged, round and round the room, calling out that 
she must take exercise, and that he could quite well 
correct the sums without her. He submitted. And 
while he sat and she continued flying over her obstacles 
she would ask him questions. “Do you like novels, 
Mr. Brown? Do you like Jane Austen’s novels? ’’ 
“Well, Evelina,’ I remember the poor man replying, 
as she cleared a chair or the Chesterfield, “if Miss 
Austen’s novels were re-edited and half the matter cut 
out they might be readable.”’ 


Evelina’s spirits were high, and she was up to 
anything. I had bursts of wild spirits, too, but on the 
whole I was a quiet, contemplative child. I was very 
silent. I would say to Evelina, “ Father wants us to go 
for a long walk. Now, don’t imagine I am going to 
speak a single word the whole time, because I am not.’’ 
And she would very easily and obligingly entertain the 
Warden, leaving me free to be as morose as I liked, as 
we took our way up the Runnymede Street, meeting 
boys and masters; up the Camelot Hill under the 
Curfew Tower, meeting canons, aldermen, choirmen, 
guardsmen, and county lady shoppers, and so, on and 
on, to the Castle Park, where perhaps in the late damp 
afternoon we would meet old Queen Victoria, driving 
home to tea behind her white horses and her outrider. 

Now my mother, having come in one day upon the 
steeplechasing lessons, decided that really something 
must be done—anyhow for little Mary’s better educa- 
tion. Unfortunately for me, she took a fly next 
day for Marsh, where a community of Sisters of Mercy 
ran a young ladies’ college, a high school, an orphanage, 
and a penitentiary. It was the bell of the young ladies’ 
college she rang. 

The Sisters of Mercy in their grace, with their long 
black robes and fresh white caps under their flowing 
veils, and their silver crosses, seemed to her irresis- 
tible. The long, white dormitories, the bees-waxed 
floors, the incense-laden chapel, gave her a_ sense 
of that disciplined order and calm she herself longed for, 
and would love to have imparted to a daughter. 
But oh, mamma! you did not inquire about the fellow 
pupils, about the food, the hours of work, the walks 
two and two in a “‘ crocodile.’? There and then she 
sealed my fate. I was to be incarcerated in this High 
Church stronghold as speedily as possible. 

For some twenty-four hours after my arrival I was 
sustained by curiosity ; then no prisoner in the Chateau 
d’If could have felt more hopeless and forlorn 
than I did on the second morning of awakening in the 
frosty dormitory. At six o’clock, a servant lit the gas 
jet with a loud pop. She then rang a dinner bell round 
about and all over us, as though she were sprinkling us 
with the sound. (She was, by the way, a reformed 
penitent, and she had a wooden arm with a hook to it, 
like Captain Cuttle.) 

Each morning I gulped and tasted my salt tears as 
her outrageous bell died away down the further dormi- 
tories. Then fear pulled me together and braced my 
cold fingers for struggling with my buttons, tapes, and 
tangles ; feeling sleepy and forlorn, I rushed down with 
the belated, and from that moment, all day, I was 
uttering the White Rabbit’s cry, ‘‘ I shall be late, I 
shall be late.’’ Life became nothing but an unques- 
tioning effort not to be left behind, and not to be too 
conspicuously incompetent. 

I felt hopelessly out of it with the hundred girls, 
into whose bewildering giggling, chattering, and 
scrambling I had suddenly been plunged. I did not 
think I should ever be anything but silent and depressed, 
so I concluded I should always be out of it. Every- 
one said, ‘‘ Why on earth did you come for the Lent 
Term? It’s the worst of all; even beastlier food than 
in other terms, and everything’s horrible.’’ As for the 
food, I will only mention here one dish which we called 
** skilly.’’ This concoction was said to be a recipe from 
the workhouse. It was simply paste, which, served up in 
a great, white pool for a hundred people, was a very 
nauseating dish. 

When the refectory meal was over on that first day, 
I was told we were all to assemble for the walk, in the 
school courtyard ; it was bounded on three sides by the 
ecclesiastical school architecture, and on the fourth by 
the church. Thither I went, and loitered forlornly in 
the cold. 

A chaplain in a biretta and a long black cassock 
flapped across it, and all the white pigeons strutting 
there rose up above his head as he passed on into the 
church. Other girls were now gathering in twos and 
threes for the walk; and very soon I was sandwiched 
between the flowing hair of the girl in front of me and 
the toes and nose of the girl behind, as the long 
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‘« crocodile ’’ swung out of the courtyard and on into 
the suburbs, slums, and dust-heaps into which the town 
of Marsh degenerates. And at that very moment I knew 
Evelina at home would be skating on the frozen floods 
on the meads! She had written that she could even do 
the outside edge, and now she would be flying about 
over the ice in her little sealskin jacket, as free as air, in 
the fields by the river under the Castle. Here at 
Marsh I was walking with a perfect muff! For the new 
girls had no choice of a companion ; they were engaged 
for the walks by girls who could not succeed in getting 
partners among their contemporaries. Mine had an old 
face and silly ringlets; her name was Mabel Parsley. 

I gathered from her that the ‘‘ crocodile” rarely 
went into fields or open country. We stuck to the roads 
on the outskirts of Marsh, where the most bedraggled of 
that town always seemed the only passers-by : low-looking 
tramps trudging with sacks to the dust-heaps, or women 
wheeling perambulators full of washing, babies, or 
firewood. ; 

‘‘ That’s the House of Pity we are passing now,” 
my partner said, as we turned up a lane amd passed a 
building shut off from the road by a high wall and a 
solid wooden gate with a great knocker. 

‘* What’s that? ’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Oh, where the penitents are,’ 
ously. 

‘‘ What are they? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, bad women,’ said Mabel Parsley. ‘‘ They 
do laundry work and are trained there.’’ 

** Oh,’’ I said. 

I had never heard of a harlot, so I supposed they 
had stolen things, or perhaps slaughtered people in 
tempers. Some penitents, in white caps, were at the 
moment carrying their washing baskets across the road, 
accompanied by a Sister of Mercy. I thought that they 
seemed to be thoroughly making up now for everything 
(frightful) they had done. 

Meeting them was the best event on the walk. We 
‘‘ broke rank ’’ for a little; then the ‘‘ crocodile ’”’ 
pieced together its vertebra again, and we filed home to 
sit at our desks for more lessons. 

My misery increased and increased as I sat there 
at my desk facing the crucifix on the schoolroom wall. 

I admired the racked figure of Jesus with the 
dramatically pierced forehead, feet, and hands, and with 
a kind of exquisite pang of dramatic sympathy I felt 
the nails drive into my own palms and the thorns into 
my own forehead. My home-sickness had now become 
a chronic pain akin to physical sickness. I saw that 
I should be entirely shut off from my home life, with all 
its interests so near my heart, and shut in with the 
beringed and bangled, sweet-eating, “genteel ’’ herd, 
amongst whom I had suddenly been dropped. 

Now, as the afternoon wore on we were given a 
poetry lesson by one of the Sisters. I was tired out, and 
the malicious face of one of the girls in the class looked 
like some white evil goblin in the gloom as she stared 
contemptuously at me; and when my turn came to say 
my verse of the eternal ‘‘ Schooner Hesperus ’’ no voice 
came. My throat was stiff with tears; I held my head 
down and cried silently before everyone. At this, Sister 
Anna Alexandra left her great desk and led me by the 
hand out of the room. She was the severest of the 
Sisters; a masculine type, thick-set, with bushy eye- 
brows. I was far too frightened of her for her to be 
any comfort to me as she took me up the staircase, on 
through the dormitories, down the icy aisles of white 
beds, in silence; the starch of her white cap crackling 
under her black veil as she marched forward in her 
draperies in a business-like manner with a manly tread. 

We turned into the imfirmary. Here there was a 
bright fire, and the beds were red. Anna Alexandra 
delivered me swiftly over to Sister Mary Elizabeth and 
turned and tramped away, back to ‘‘ The Schooner 
Hesperus.’’ The latter Sister rose from her seat, tall, 
graceful, and perfectly kind. She clasped my hand, with 
its miserable little ball of damp handkerchief, in her 
motherly grasp; she stirred the fire and gave me a cup 
of hot tea, with two convalescents who were sitting u 
in bed having theirs. Soon I was convalescent, too, 


’ 


she said mysteri- 


though my misery kept coming to the surface with sharp 
twinges. 

After a little while Sister Mary Elizabeth said she 
thought I should like to go and see Father Eustace: she 
would take me to him and go and say her prayers in the 
church, where I was to join her afterwards. She swam 
gracefully forward with me, and once more I went 
along passages and down staircases. Finally, we 
went up a short flight of stairs, at the top of which she 
knocked at a door; and then, smiling with a faint 
twinkle of merriment, she pushed me, ever so gently, 
with a little murmur of explanation, into a small parlour 
furnished with a crucifix, a prie-dieu, and Father 
Eustace. He was the chaplain I had seen crossing 
the courtyard in the afternoon. He sat at a table 
writing, and I sat before him, hoping my eyes were not 
still red, and wondering why I had had to come there. 

Father Eustace wore merino mittens. He himself 
was a gentle little mortal, and we looked dejectedly at 
each other across his writing-table. He seemed to be 
a kind of registrar, for he noted down in a book my 
birthplace and details of my religious education. 
Presently he handed me across the table a little devo- 
tional volume bound in purple, called “The Better 
Way,” and proceeded to go through some of the prayers 
with me. One beginning “ Hail, Mary, Mother of 
God!’’ he pencilled through, saying with a little sigh 
that the Bishop had settled this was not to be used by 
the girls at Marsh. 

We prayed together, and then he let me out, and 
I clattered away downstairs. I liked getting a present, 
and I was delighted with “ The Better Way.’’ I thought 
it would give me a fresh start. I would tell my sisters 
all about this visit to Father Eustace in his cell when 
I saw them again. When—ah! when? 

It was evening now. I enjoyed the fresh rush of 
the free air in the courtyard as I ran across to the 
church to join Sister Mary Elizabeth at her devotions. 
The silent church was warm and smelt of incense; it was 
almost dark, save for the red glow of the ever-burning 
lamp. Mary Elizabeth, a black figure, knelt with other 
Sisters motionless in prayer. I went and knelt just 
behind her. The silence was heavenly; the church 
seemed very beautiful. I said my incoherent prayers 
that never had any style about them. I had been taught 
never to pray for material gifts, or for treats, but now 
I prayed: “ Oh, God, if it can come about, let it be that 
I shall be sent for to go home next Saturday. Oh, God, 
if it is only for a few hours, I beg and beseech you. 
Let it be that there will be a letter saying that I am to 
go home. Oh, God, you will for my sake! Oh, God, for 
Jesus’ sake; oh, God, let it be. Oh, God, help me to 
get away, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.”’ 

Presently the church began to wake up for even- 
song. It began to blaze with light. A verger in a 
cassock lit candles on the altar with many ritualistic 
bowings to the East. Through the side door entered the 
“ crocodile,’’ and Sister Mary Elizabeth sent me away 
from her to sit with it. The organ pealed. It 
was a Saint’s Day ; a choir trooped in in procession, and 
behind them a censer-swinger and candle-bearers. The 
Gregorian chants of the Psalms were very beautiful; we 
crossed ourselves at the end of the Creed. 

T decided to be as High Church as it was possible 
to be, and genuflected low before the altar as we 
passed out. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DAILY MAIL TRUST FINANCE. 

Sm,—Following your most valuable article upon the 
“Daily Mail” and allied papers, I feel that the statements 
made with the offer of sale of the debentures of the Daily 
Mail Trust deserve yet further comment. 

Included with the offer of sale were the certified trading 
results of a number of companies, but these were only sum- 
marized in the letter from Viscount Rothermere. This 
letter, I suggest, is open to serious criticism. 
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The last half-year’s partially completed figures are 
taken and doubled in order to show the gigantic yearly profit 
of £2,500,000, and the opinion is given that this is the 
fairest estimate of future earnings. If this incomplete half- 
year were omitted, the average profits for the previous five 
years would appear to be less than one-third of such figure, 
and in fact for four years, from 1918 to 1921, the profits 
of the Trust would not have been sufficient to meet the 
interest on this issue of debentures. 

The next point is even more serious, as in one part of his 
letter Lord Rothermere states that the Daily Mail Trust holds 
only 53 per cent. of the Deferred Shares in the Associated 
Newspapers, Ltd., whereas I have added up the figures con- 
tained in the various certificates, and this discloses that the 
entire profits of the Associated Newspapers, Ltd., are included 
in the profits given as supporting this issue of debentures! 
This would make a difference of £500,000 in the figure taken 
as the fairest estimate of future earnings, and the profits 
of guaranteeing companies. 

The next point is what comprises the security which the 
chairman quotes as representing a value of £14,600,000. 
Your last issue dealt with the duplicate guarantee upon the 
uncalled capital, and of the further unconditional guarantee 
of the whole capital and interest. In addition to this, there 
is the premium upon the 800,000 Deferred Shares in the 
Associated Newspapers, Ltd. Could these shares be realized 
at this price? According to the papers, recent sales have 
depressed these shares by a quarter of a million. In any 
event, this premium is largely represented by goodwill. 

The premium paid to E. Hulton & Co., Ltd., is pre- 
sumably also largely goodwill. In fact, the only mention of 
sound assets other than goodwill is in one certificate, totalling 
one million pounds. It appears, therefore, that the security 
for these debentures is almost entirely goodwill, and I should 
like the chairman’s valuation of this goodwill two years ago, 
to which figure it is certainly not impossible that it should 
return. 

While criticizing this issue, one must admit that success 
leads to success, and we may well see the Deferred Shares of 
the Daily Mail Trust at a big premium at no distant 
date. But the object of this letter is to follow up your article, 
and it shows, I suggest, the irresponsibility of people who 
have probably to-day the greatest power in the land.— 
Yours, &c., 

FreLtow OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 


[With reference to the last paragraph of this letter, we 
may remark that, in fact, 115,000 different individuals 
applied for the debentures in question, their applications 
aggregating £106,000,000, giving an average of nearly £1,000 
per applicant. It is a terrifying phenomenon !—Ep., 
Tr Nation anp THE ATHENZUM. | 


“THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION.” 

Srr,—Your reviewer of “The Origins of Religion,” in 
your issue for October 20th, is too fine a scholar not to 
welcome a correction on a point of fact. 

She refers to the acolyte who, at “the Roman Mass. 
when he swings the censer, is, though he knows it not, waft- 
ing the living perfume to the resurrected Body of his God.” 
The fact that the Risen Body of Christ is present upon all 
Catholic altars during Mass is precisely what every Catholic 
schoolboy and schoolgirl does know, and knows it, moreover, 
without hesitation, doubt, or obscurity. Your reviewer is 
surely confusing the nebulous teaching of the school of 
thought which, in a delightful contradiction of terms, calls 
itself Anglo-Catholic, with the clear knowledge of Catholic 
truths which all Catholic children learn from their Cate- 
chism, in whatever quarter of the globe they may live, and 
whatever may be their mental equipment. Not long ago, a 
visitor to Westminster Cathedral noticed three street arabs 
praying before the Altar of the Blessed Sacrament. ‘“ Where 
do you imagine God is?” he asked the eldest of the children. 
“ He is in Heaven, on the altar, and in my heart,’’ came 
the instant reply. 

The London street arab and St. Thomas Aquinas, to 
quote the most learned of theologians, are united in clear 

knowledge of the central doctrine of the Mass, 


The Catholic altar-boy is perfectly aware that it is in 
honour of the Risen Body of Christ, now present upon the 
altar, that he swings the censer. 

I offer this correction of fact in all respect for the 
scholarship of one to whom my own debt, for early training, 
is great.—Yours, &c., 

G. M. Gopnen. 


A BIRTH-CONTROL CLINIC. 
Sir,—You have recently discussed in your columns the 
connection between under-employment and over-population. 


- So far as the theory of this problem is concerned, I do not 


desire to add anything to what Mr. Keynes has so well said. 
May I, however, present an appeal to your readers on the 
purely practical side of the matter? 

Among the poorer classes large numbers of children 
are brought into the world solely because their parents have 
no knowledge of the methods of birth-control now habitually 
employed by most of the well-to-do classes. In the narrow 
circumstances of these poor people the appearance of each 
additional unwanted child means additional misery. This 
misery cannot be prevented unless the knowledge of satisfac- 
tory methods of birth-control is rendered available to married 
women in the poverty-stricken districts of our great towns. 

A clinic for this purpose has been established for nearly 
two years at 153a, East Street, Walworth Road, S.E. 
Among its present supporters are Lord Buckmaster, Sir 
Bryan Donkin, M.D., Viscountess Erleigh, Mr. W. L. 
Hichens, Sir W. Arbuthnot, Lane, M.S., Sir G. Archdall 
Reid, C.M., Mr. J. M. Keynes, and Mr. H. G. Wells. 

Poor women flock to this Women’s Welfare Centre 
eagerly begging for information. In the last twelve months 
the visits of patients for contraceptive advice have numbered 
3,218. A record of all cases is kept. A few may be quoted :— 





Mrs. , age 45, has had six children and two mis- 
carriages. ‘Two children are dead, and one of the living is 
mentally defective. 

Mrs, ——, age 40, has had eight children and four mis- 


carriages in thirteen years. 





Mrs. , age 33, has had nine children in twelve years. 
Three are dead. 

Mrs. ——, age 39, has had fourteen children and one 
miscarriage. She was found on examination to be pregnant 


for the sixteenth time. Seven oi her children died in infancy. 

Her eldest daughter, aged 18, is tubercular and unable to 

work ; another child is tubercular. 

The Centre depends on private subscriptions, plus the 
small payments that the women are able to make. Though 
its work directly contributes to the health of the nation, it 
receives no grant from the Ministry of Health. With larger 
funds the work could be greatly extended and help given to 
many more women overwhelmed with poverty, and often 
stricken with disease. 

On these grounds I venture to appeal to your readers to 
help in expanding a work of national as well as of human 
value.—Yours, &c., 

Harorp Cox, 
Hon. Treasurer, 
Walworth Women’s Welfare Centre, 
153a, East Street, Walworth Rd., S.E. 17. 





POETRY 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Wuereas this world thro’ time and space 
Hath featly been disposed to run 
From some place to some other place 
By blink of star and blaze of sun, 


And since we know not, nor can know, 
Wherefrom we come, whereto we go, 
Nor with our loudest cries retard 
The engine-driver or the guard, 


How wise who wrote upon the door 
Ne pas se pencher au dehors! 


H, H. Basurorp. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 


Turrty years ago, Mr. Wheatley edited the first com- 
plete edition of ‘‘ The Diary of Samuel Pepys’’; he 
included in it the whole of the Diary ‘‘ with the excep- 
tion of a few passages which cannot possibly be printed.’’ 
This edition has frequently been reprinted ; in its original 
form it appeared in ten volumes, and in the later reissues 
in eight volumes. Now Messrs. G. Bell & Sons have 
republished it in three volumes on India paper at 42s. 
All lovers of Pepys will rejoice at the appearance of these 
three pleasant, handy volumes. The Diary is a book which 
one wants to read in bulk and yet at one’s ease, and now 
for the first time an editor, a publisher, and India paper 
have combined to make this possible. 

* * * 

TuE appearance of these three volumes was curiously 
appropriate to a train of thought which has been forced 
upon me from many different quarters recently. ‘‘ There 
is too much ego in your cosmos,’”’ says the fat German to 
the enraged gorilla in one of the best stories which 
Kipling ever wrote; and it seems to me that during the 
last few weeks I have been listening to a refrain addressed 
by many critics to modern writers and journalists: 
‘* there is too much ego in your cosmos.’’ A publisher 
recently took occasion to read a very severe lecture to a 
reviewer in a weekly paper, and one of the items in the 
indictment was that the word ‘‘I’’ had appeared 
twenty-one times in a review of two columns. Similar 
criticism has been heard with regard to writers and 
reviewers in the columns of other papers, and it is noted 
with considerable disapprobation that where ten or 
twenty years ago an editor insisted upon the modest 
‘* we,”’ or enacted that somehow or other personal 
opinions should be expressed in the impersonal third 
person, he now allows his contributors to bespatter his 
columns with their egos. 

* * * 

So much for the journalist. Turn now to literature 
and the printed book. In the same week which has 
given us this new edition of Pepys, two other books saw 
the light of day: ‘‘ Myself When Young: Confessions,”’ 
by Alec Waugh (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d.), and 
** The Luck of the Year,’’ by E. V. Lucas (Methuen, 
6s.). There are seven ‘‘ I’s’”’ in the first two sentences 
of Mr. Lucas’s book, and Mr. Waugh rarely writes a 
sentence which is not in the first person singular. Here 
is a form of writing which is essentially egotistical. 
Mr. Lucas is an old and extraordinarily skilful hand at 
it. Ife will write you a little essay upon the walking- 
stick which he has lost or the authors whom he has met, 
the lightest and daintiest trifle which could possibly be 
set before the most jaded appetite for print, and the 
secret of his success will be found to come from this, that 
he takes a rather recherché ego and serves it up like 
whipped cream in little dishes of Dresden china. 
Mr. Lucas belongs to the school of Charles Lamb, and 
good precedents can be found for this kind of literary 
egotism. But Mr. Waugh is an egotistical portent. 
Human beings have been writing books for over two 
thousand years, yet there is no age except that which 
began about 1920 in which his book could possibly have 
been written and published. Mr. Waugh is a very 
young man, and in this book he tells the world in con- 
siderable detail about himself, ‘his life, his thoughts, 


and the furniture of his room ; about his friends (names 
given in full), and their lives and thoughts; about what 
he said to his publisher and what his publisher said to 
him. I am not condemning Mr. Waugh or “ Myself 
When Young ’’; it seems to me an amusing, interest- 
ing, and even courageous book, which derives directly 
from Mr. George Moore. I am concerned with it at the 
moment only as a social and literary phenomenon, and, 
as such, it is, I repeat, an egotistical portent, one 
symptom in that deliquescence of old standards which 
has led on the one side to the emancipation of women, 
and on the other to a reviewer who uses the pronoun 
‘‘T”’ twenty-one times in two columns, 


* * * 


A coop deal of the objection to the use of ‘‘ I’’ in 
literature and journalism comes from unreasoning con- 
vention, and is in fact unreasonable. It is absurd to 
believe that to write ‘‘ Mr. Smith’s latest novel is a 
masterpiece,’ or ‘‘ we think Mr. Smith’s latest novel is 
a masterpiece,’’ is more respectable than to write ‘‘ I 
think Mr. Smith’s latest novel is a masterpiece.’? And 
yet one only has to read Mr. Lucas, Mr. Waugh, 
Mr. Moore, and much of modern literature and 
journalism to see that no written word is more danger- 
ous than the pronoun ‘‘ I.’’ The terrible danger which 
the egotistical writer runs is that he may at any moment 
rouse in the reader’s mind the thought: ‘‘ There is too 
much ego in your cosmos.’’ And this brings me back 
to Pepys and a very curious fact. There are books like 
the Diary and Montaigne’s Essays which are one 
perpetual ‘‘ I,’’ and which yet never rouse that thought 
in any reader’s mind. It is clear that the egotistical 
book can be either the most charming or the most 
infuriating form of literature. What is the cause of the 
charm in the one case and of the irritation in the other? 
Some people will say that it depends upon the character 
of the writer, but I do not think that this is true. There 
is really nothing in the character of Cellini or Casanova, 
or even Pepys, which can account for the fact that their 
egos cut such fine figures in print. The reason is, I 
believe, rather more subtle. As a matter of fact, it is 
true to say of every man that there is too much ego in 
his cosmos. To everyone his own ego seems to be 
extremely big and the egos of other people extremely 
small. As soon, then, as a writer begins to use the 
pronoun ‘“‘1”’ and to talk about himself, he has to 
face this difficulty, that his ego which appears to be 
infinitely important to himself will appear to be 
infinitely unimportant to everyone else. Whether an 
egotistical book is attractive or repulsive depends upon 
a very subtle relationship between the author and his 
ego. To Mr. Pepys, the most important thing in the 
world was Mr. Pepys, but the relationship of Mr. Pepys 
to his ego in the Diary is without pose, pretence, or self- 
consciousness. And so his ego remains there immortalized 
in a book, gigantic to him, minute to us, naked, 
unashamed, ridiculous, but fascinating because one feels 
that that minute something, that ego, in the centre of 
Mr. Pepys is astonishingly real. On the other hand, 
the egotistical writer who exasperates us does so by his 
attitude towards himself; we could forgive him for over- 
estimating the size of his ego, but what we cannot 
tolerate is that that minute, ridiculous speck in the 
centre of him which he calls ‘“‘ I ’’ should turn out to 
be a sham. 

LEonaRp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


VALE. 


Some Authors : a Collection of Literary Essays, 1896-1916. 
By Sir WALTER RALEIGH. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 15s. 


To one who knew Sir Walter Raleigh, any one of his books, 
however admirable, is but a starting-point leading back to his 
personality. He was a good writer, as a man so intelligent, 
who gave himself to the matter, could not fail to be. But he 
was a more remarkable talker ; a monologuer, it is true, not 
a conversationalist. But one who did not object, with Carlyle, 
to being a “‘ mere passive bucket to be pumped into,” imbibed 
from him a very fine and choice nectar. 

The book now before us stirs in the present reviewer 
strange, far-off reminiscences. Long ago, at Cambridge, he sees 
that brilliant undergraduate, with a band of congenial spirits, 
dropping all the crockery of which he could get hoid from the 
top of a well-staircase to the bottom. And that something 
whimsical, fantastic, and anti-pedantic accompanies all his 
later vision of the professor, who was not meant to be, and, 
in a sense, never was, a professor. To hear him was 
always better than to read him, for his delivery gave the 
final point to his writing. And his book on Milton, admirable 
though it be, falls flat in comparison with the lectures in 
which it was first delivered. His researches into literature 
were, to him, researches into life. And the most he could say 
for the processes of academic education was that they “have 
their uses. They do little, it is true, to enrich a man’s 
nature or to increase his reserve of natural power. But they 
put him on his guard against the deceits of verbiage, and 
render him immune from the insidious encroachments of 
high-sounding nonsense.”’ Behind a writer he sought always 
aman. He complains of Matthew Arnold that he “cared 
only to judge deeds as deeds and poems as poems; he was 
quite incurious about men.” And as he cared about men, so 
he cared about countries. The national flavour of a litera- 
ture was just what he valued. “Every literature,” he 
writes, “is attached by a myriad of invisible threads to the 
life of its native speech, which is the creature not of pure 
reason, but of national custom and habit.” It is character- 
istic of this attitude that he has so strong an admiration 
for Burke. ‘Of all great English writers,” he says, “ Burke 
is most like Shakespeare’’ ; most like him because “ he cares 
chiefly for the concrete, for living, breathing, human 
creatures, and he is never content to formulate a law without 
showing it in its real operation at the points where it touches 
daily experience and natural feeling.” To such a mind a 
poet like Shelley was not naturally congenial. Once at a 
dinner of the Johnson Society Raleigh went out of his 
way to compare Shelley unfavourably with Johnson. And 
he complained humorously as we left the room that Johnson 
was being celebrated by a society of Radicals. Yet he was 
incapable of treating even Shelley with the silliness shown 
by Matthew Arnold. He protests against that famous 
phrase the “beautiful but ineffectual angel, beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain,” and adds: “It is impos- 
sible that anyone who tries to conceive of Shelley as a live 
man and a poet should find him, at the same time, ridicu- 
lous and odious, beautiful and lovable.” 

Some of the essays reprinted in this book, such as that 
on Sir Thomas Hoby, are learned studies, though the learn- 
ing never sinks into dullness or pedantry. But the most 
valuable part of the book is the sentences in which some 
wisdom of life is garnered, or some trenchant judgment 
summarized. Thus, of Matthew Arnold, “his manner in 
criticism was all his own: he was adorably insolent, priding 
himself on his courtesy and humanity, walking delicately 
among the little people of earth like a kind of Olympian 
dandy. . . . His courtesies are a graceful trellis-work which 
leaves just space enough for his contempt to peep through.” 
Of the teaching of classics in our great schools, “the great 
pagan civilizations march their eternal round like weary 
ghosts through the schoolroom; at the stroke of the clock 
they vanish, and the activities of real life are resumed.” 
Again: “ All irony criticizes the imperfect ideas and theories 
of mankind, not by substituting for them other theories less 
imperfect, but by placing the facts of life in mute comment 
alongside of the theories. The ruler of the world is the great 


master of irony, and man has been permitted to share some 
part of his enjoyment.” 

That a spirit at once so sympathetic and so sceptical 
should have had no philosophy, and valued none, is matter 
of course. And he could not escape the Nemesis of that 
attitude, as no one escapes the shadow of himself. Patriot- 
ism became his creed; and it was not an accident, but a 
development of his nature, that turned him when the war 
came from a professor of literature to an airman and a 
historian of airmen. He died, perhaps happily for himself, 
before it had become plain to all eyes what the Great War 
was really to issue in. But, even at the time, his eager 
sympathy saved him from the bitterness and injustice to 
which so many succumbed. And the reviewer remembers 
him saying once, with a kind of humorous regret, that his 
opponents were more unfair to him than he to them. It may 
have been so. At any rate, that controversy is passed for 
him ; and one who differed from him profoundly in that issue, 
and perhaps more profoundly in things that cut even deeper, 
looks back with a friendship that overrides those differences 
over the forty years that brought him, from time to time, inte 
contact with that brilliant, generous, and apostolic figure. 


G. Lowss Dickinson. 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY. 


Five Years of European Chaos. 'By MaAxwe.t H. H. 
MACARTNEY. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d.) 


No one is better equipped than Mr. Macartney to describe 
the vicissitudes through which Europe has passed since 
the end of the Great War. His duties as a journalist have 
taken him from one crisis to another, and to each of them 
he brings a practised eye and a steady judgment. We close 
the book with the impression that the author is a man of 
clear vision and strong common sense. 

The dominant note is struck in the first chapter no less 
clearly than in the title. It is a story of chaos and disillu- 
sion :— 

_ ‘There is not a single Power in Europe to-day which 
is not profoundly dissatisfied with the actual situation. The 
countries of the Entente are without exception disappointed 
because they were led on by the wild and irresponsible 
promises of their leaders into harbouring fantastically 
ere if not impossible hopes of a millennium in which 
all they would have to do would be to sit still for the next 
fifty years and rake in the tribute from their conquered 
enemies. On the other hand, none of the defeated Powers 
hag really accepted the settlement as being either just or 
permanent. Europe is as much an armed camp as ever, and 
young and struggling States, which are far from being able 
to balance their budgets, are maintaining grotesquely 
inflated armaments paid for out of loans.” 

After this prelude in the minor key eight scenes are 
thrown on the screen for our edification. The study of Bela 
Kun’s four months’ dictatorship, described as “the tyran- 
nous yoke of a vile Jewish mafia,” introduces us to a low-class 
journalist who learned the Bolshevist alphabet while a 
prisoner of war in Russia, and continued to regard himself 
as the pupil of Lenin. The Dictator, though utterly unscru- 
pulous, was not bloodthirsty like his colleague Szamuelly, 
who paid for his crimes with his life. A second chapter 
carries on the story of Hungary, and describes the vain 
attempts of the ex-Emperor Karl to regain his throne. 
Admiral Horthy appears as “a very gallant gentleman,” and 
neither he nor the Premier, Count Bethlen, our author 
assures us, would consent to trick the Powers by a hole-and- 
corner election of a king. The chapter on “ Austria’s Fight 
for Life” pays a well-deserved tribute to the services of Sir 
William Goode, and foretells for the little Republic a 
“tolerably happy and moderately prosperous ” future. 

Of the two chapters on Germany, the first, which is 
devoted to the Upper Silesian muddle, is notable for a vivid 
picture of Korfanty, to whose incomparable gifts as an 
agitator the author pays unstinted tribute. English admirers 
of French policy, if such there be, should read the unvar- 
nished account of the gross partizanship of General Lerond 
and the French troops while engaged in carrying out the 
task of international supervision. The award of the League 
of Nations, on the other hand, is praised as a creditablo 
and workable compromise. The sharp criticism of French 
policy is continued in a chapter on “ The Rebirth of German 
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Unity,” in which Mr. Macartney condemns the Ruhr adven- 
ture, itseH the culmination of a series of almost equally 
crazy acts, as sharply as it deserves : — 

“Tt is ridiculous to suppose that France has_ the 
resources either in men or money permanently to hold down 
such a vigorous and virile country as Germany. The time will 
come when she will be forced to relax her grip on her adver- 
sary’s throat. If, before that day arrives, France has not 
learned wisdom, she will be face to face with an inexorable 
enemy of unlimited patience and unrivalled capacity for 
organization, who is not likely to repeat the diplomatic 
mistakes of 1914, and who will take care that his next duel 
with his foe does not develop into a struggle against thirty 
Allied and Associated Powers.” 

With the seventh chapter the scene shifts to Ireland, 
where the author witnessed the siege of the Four Courts and 
other incidents of what a Dublin newspaper described as 
“the Irish controversy.” We learn that the fighting was 
less severe and the casualties far less numerous than was 
generally believed ; but he adds that there was no exaggera- 
tion of the savagery of individual crimes. The volume ends 
with two dethronements—the public flight of Constantine 
and the secret escape of the last Sultan. Mr. Macartney only 
reached Smyrna after the entry of the Turks, but he was in 
time for the aftermath of the harvest of blood. The whole 
truth about the tragedy, he tells us, will never be known ; 
but as to the wholesale and systematic butcheries there is 
no doubt. He crossed to Athens with a piteous shipload 
of refugees, but his sympathy with Greece received a rude 
shock from the judicial murders of the defeated General and 
the discredited Ministers. The story closes with the arrival 
of the fox-like Rafet in Constantinople and the overthrow 
of the last ruler of the House of Othman. Mr. Macartney’s 
vivid pages fill the reader with sadness, for they remind us 
once more how little Europe has gained and how little it has 
learned from the blood-bath of 1914 

G. P. Goocn. 


PALESTINE. 


Awakening Palestine. Fdited by l.ron Smmon and LEONARD 
Strin. (Murray. 7s. 6d) 


Tus little volume of articles and essays by different hands 
is not the first of the kind that has been published under 
Zionist auspices since Zionism first became practical politics 
in 1917. Like its predecessors, it belongs, in a sense, to the 
ephemeral “war-book”’ class, but in times and places of 
rapid transition an instantancous photograph may have a 
permanent value, as one unit in a series, if it makes the 
general reader aware of processes so far-reaching that he 
might be puzzled to reconstruct them for himself if he waited 
to make the effort until they had become accomplished facts. 
Some of ihe papers collected in the present volume are the 
work of distinguished but casual British visitors to Pales- 
tine (of both Jewish and non-Jewish origin) ; others are by 
Zionists who, inside or outside Palestine, have devoted their 
lives to the Zionist cause. The subjects range over a very 
wide horizon of politics, economics, education, archeeology, 
and religion, and contain certain pictures which leave a 
sharp impression upon the reader’s mind. There is some- 
thing arresting in Professor Patrick Geddes’s account of the 
Jewish immigrants whom he saw engaged on the titanic task 
of changing the face of stony and spiny Palestinian hill- 
sides by upheaving the tissue of boulders and shrubs with 
which their surface is covered, and building the stones into 
terrace walls, in order that soil may gradually drift into the 
pockets and that vines and olives may strike root in it in 
years to come. When one turns from political theory to such 
concrete facts, it is not easy to persuade oneself that the 
people who bring a country to life by such labour as this 
are not entitled to the possession of what they have reclaimed. 
A particularly interesting paper is that by Dr. Eder on 
“Tmmigration and Labour.’’ The contrast which he draws 
between the attitude of the Jew who comes from Europe to 
Palestine and that of the European who goes to other Oriental 
countries under Western dominion strikes very near to the 
heart of the problem. “ He is no ‘white man,’ returning to 
the hill-stations for the hot season, sending his children for 
education to Europe, retiring to Europe on a pension or the 
interest of his investments when his active life ends. What- 
ever higher social and hygienic civilization the Jew brings 


with him, he must perforce impart to the inhabitants and 
the people among whom he dwells as one of them.” Dr. Eder 
makes this claim good when he proceeds to describe the 
Jewish Chalutzim or Pioneers who are training themselves, 
both before and after arrival in Palestine, for practical work 
in the country. The very factors, however, that make such 
a movement impressive to the unconcerned spectator meke it 
correspondingly formidable to the non-Jewish inhabitants of 
the country ; and it is not surprising that the scanty Arab 
population of Palestine should entertain fears for their 
future existence in face of the Zionist newcomers, such 
as have never entered the heads of the native millions of 
Tropical India in connection with the tiny and transitory 
handful of English people that is lost in their midst. The 
most striking of the political papers is that contributed by 
Mr, Leonard Stein on “The Problem of Self-government,”’ 
in which he has contrived to-say something new even upon 
the well-worn subject of the Mandate. The Mandate “ does 
not mean that the Jews are always to have their way. What 
it does mean is that the Arabs cannot always have theirs.” 
These two neat sentences are perhaps the best defence that 
has yet appeared of the British Government’s position. 


ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE, 


IN REMINISCENT MOOD. 
Yogether. by Norman Dovenas. (Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d.) 


No one will accuse Mr. Douglas of being sentimental, in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, about his childhood ; but one 
feels that it must be sentiment that leads him to confide 
to the public, with some insistence, that he was such a cal- 
lous, blatant, and detestable little boy. At the age of seven 
he declared “ There is no God”; at the age of twelve he 
attacked his paternal grandmother with a stick of hippo- 
potamus hide ; at an unspecified age he looked on with relish 
while his dog destroyed a cat and her family of kittens. 
Well, well! these are incidents liable to occur in childhood ; 
but must not Mr. Douglas have been a singular child indeed, 
if he manifested only the foolish, egoistic, and cruel sides 
of human nature? However, he seems to wish us to believe 
that this was the case, and, if we cannot accept him 
unreservedly at his own valuation, we are ready to agree that 
he may have been an exceptionally unpleasant lad. 

In “ Together,” the author of “ South Wind” and “ They 
Went”’ has returned to the home of his immediate fore- 
fathers, in the corner of the Tyrol that abuts on Switzerland ; 
as tutor to a young Frenchman he revisits the scenes of his 
childhood, and communicates to the reader the events, 
impressions, and memories that occur in the course of his 
excursions. 

This sort of thing at this time of day must show some 
peculiar exceilence to win the attention of an enlightened 
public, or any public at all. Faithful or even vivid descrip- 
tion of local scenery and customs will not save it. 
“Together” has these, with all kinds of racy pieces of 
archeological, zoological, and mountaineering information ; 
but what demand is there for information about a 
corner of the Tyrol? Personalities? Reminiscences of the 
great and scandalous? We hear a good deal about Scottish 
great-aunts and grandparents ; these may have been eminent, 
may have led strange and opprobrious lives; but here we 
learn of their perhaps not unbeneficent activities—chiefly 
how they tried to spank or dose the author. 

Not personalities, but a personality makes the book ; 
makes it puzzling, amusing, disconcerting, annoying, attrac- 
tive. Certainly attractive; not that the author makes any 
pretence here of possessing an attractive nature—he does 
not conceal a certain aridity of feeling, a coldness about the 
springs of the affections that has sealed them in glittering 
immobility—but he has an attractive way of presenting this 
unattractive state of mind. 

The book is annoying because, as though it were not 
enough to suffer from a chilly sensibility, Mr. Douglas 
indulges in a vein that reminds us of the “ Ruthless Rhymes 
for Heartless Homes” of pre-war days—e.g., his more 
facetious than amusing remarks on village idiots. 

Then why the book is disconcerting, amusing, and 
puzzling is partly because you never know what he is going 
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to say next, and partly because he himself does not know. 
There are co-ordinations of thought, opinion, and belief 
that do not seem to exist for Mr. Douglas. His values are 
perhaps chiefly the product of an unthinking reaction of 
his ego to the external world, his fragments of philosophy 
rationalizations of his instinctive preferences. | Untrust- 
worthy as a thinker, as a writer Mr. Douglas has the vivid- 
ness, the unexpectedness of his kaleidoscopic sensations. 
His freedom and amusement are those of an onlooker, 
detached from the hurly-burly, and convinced that he will 
never be called upon to pay his share of the breakages. He 
becomes cross and slightly incoherent if you suggest that 
his glorious isolation is a delusion :— 
‘“* Solidarity! By all means adopt a fellow-creature’s 
greatcoat, or lend him your own. Why adopt his character? 
Is a bundle of self-contradictory inhibitions worth adopting? 


Love your neighbour a3 yourself. Now what has that gentle- 
man done to deserve our love? ”’ (p. 172). ~ 
“This reads a little jaundiced,’’ he comments in a note. 
He explores the mountain-paths, the valleys, the woods 
of the neighbourhood of his birthplace in the company of 
the egregious Mr. R. (the young Frenchman), who provides 
comic relief to the book. Mr. R. is a distinct achievement as 
a portrait: precociously cultivated, amiable, sophisticated, 
fastidious, eclectic—a type of young man produced by the 
French environment which makes one thank the gods one 
- dwells on this side of the Channel, till one remembers some 
productions native te our own fair land, and lapses into 
profane silence. Not that Mr. R. is not charming; he is, 
rather; but oh that human spontaneity should be refined 
away to the point where nothing remains for social use but 
this self-conscious remnant, fatuous and pathetic! 


F. W. Sroxoz 


THREE NOVELS AND A NOVELIST. 
King Tommy. By GrorGe BIRMINGHAM. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 
Thy Neighbour’s Wife. By LIAMO’FLAHERTY. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Sea-Coast of Bohemia. By Lovis Gotpinc. (Christophers, 
7s. 6d.) 


By Intervention of Providence. 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s, 6d.) 


By STEPHEN MCKENNA. 


Hert are two books by Ivishmen—the one by a shrewd, 
gentle, sophisticated writer, the other by a young man who 
evidently prides himself on having led a rough life in many 
parts of the world, and who prints upon the inside of his 
wrapper a declaration that this, his first novel, is a “ coura- 
geous attempt to save the Irish novel from the debauched 
condition of being a political pamphlet or a religious 
controversy.’ ‘The two books are so totally different that, 
but for the accident of their authors’ common nationality, 
one would never bracket them in the same paragraph. 
‘George Birmingham’s” book is not even about Ireland ; 
it is about Lystria, which is not, as its name might suggest, 
an emollient skin-food, but one of those vaguely Balkan 
States of which Ruritania was the parent; and it is great 
fun for an hour’s reading in the train. With its neatness of 
plot and general competence of execution, it is a good 
example of what an experienced writer can do when he 
turns his pen towards simple channels. It has no preten- 
sions, but the characters are all excellent and the scenery 
convincing ; moreover, the dovetailing is as natty as the 
work of a good carpenter. In a word, the whole book 
bears the stamp of a craftsman who knows his job, and 
whose unambitious work is finished off as nicely as the more 
ambitious. It makes one wish that the better novelists 
would from time to time take a holiday from their more 
strenuous efforts, and amuse themselves and their readers 
by frankly purveying entertainment as an alternative to 
* uplift.” 

Mr. O’Flaherty’s book has one great merit: it plays 
itself out in a very short space of time—to be precise, one 
week. Few novelists seem to realize the value of such con- 
centration. One recalls a few isolated instances, such as 
Mr. Swinnerton’s “Nocturne,” or Miss Clemence Dane’s 
“Legend,” in which the gain to the book is immediately 
apparent. Novels tend nowadays to be far too diffuse, and 
much of this diffuseness could be corrected by an observance 


of greater compactness in time-limit. Apart from this one 
merit, “Thy Neighbour’s Wife” is not very successful. It 
is neither very impressive in tragedy nor very funny in 
comedy—the tandem is a difficult one to drive at the best of 
times, and only to be attempted by writers having a pecu- 
liarly nice sense of bathos, which Mr. O’Flaherty has not. 

To Mr. Louis Golding’s book I turned with interest, 
remembering the excellence of his first novel, “ Forward 
from Babylon,” but in “ Sea-Coast of Bohemia” I was pain- 
fully disappointed. “Forward from Babylon” was a fine, 
sombre book, so pictorial in quality that analogy with 
Rembrandtesque canvases sprang inevitably to the mind ; 
one was left with an impression of aged Jews, bright rags, 
and oranges, in a deep chiaroscuro richly peopled; but 
“ Sea-Coast of Bohemia” is a very different matter. Mr. 
Golding is a tragic, not a humorous, writer. He is not—no, 
he is not—one of those better novelists who can take a 
holiday into the lighter vein. He is a poet whose sense of 
humour is not his strong point. “Old bean,” “old thing,” 
such is the line along which his sense of humour deplorably 
carries him ; his Joan, the “lady of all mockery,” is simply 
pert. Let those whose opinion has weight with Mr. Golding 
beseech him to return to his dusky pastures. 

“ By Intervention of Providence” is not a novel, it is 
a record of travel. Ship-life, life in the Bahamas, observa- 
tions on literature and men of letters, observations on 
women, niggers, Americaus—Mr. McKenna varies his topics 
as he varies his print, italics and Roman capitals pressed 
into service whenever the common type threatens to become 
monotonous. Mr. McKenna has evidently thought that 
monotony is at all costs to be avoided. But it is a sufficiently 
entertaining book, to be read at odd moments, if not from 
start to finish; and admirers of Mr. McKenna’s novels will 
be interested to find his opinions on so many subjects stated 
here in the first person singular. 

V. SackviLue-West. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. 
The Psychology of Reasoning. By EuGEnio RIGNANO, 

Translated by WINIFRED A. Houu. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
Tue problem of scientific translation is an extremely difficult 
one. Should the translator translate literally in order to 
keep as close to the original as possible, or should he para- 
phrase and strive to reproduce the meaning rather than the 
mere verbiage of his author? In this case the translator has 
kept, as the style and phraseology show, strictly to the text, 
and one finds one’s way through Professor Rignano’s very 
obscure work only with great difficulty. It is what is called 
a “stimulating book.” Some books stimulate by their 
doubtiul, questioning attitude, others by their bold cham- 
pioning of apparently untenable positions. The book before 
us belongs to the latter class. 

The biological position taken up in the first few chapters 
is that which accounts for the activity of organisms as being 
due to the ceaseless effort to maintain a state of equilibrium. 
In primitive organisms the reactions have but a small range, 
but as we ascend the scale towards the human, we find that 
more and more objects in the environment disturb the equi- 
librium in an ever-increasing number of different ways, and 
each way points to its own particular method of regaining 
rest. These various tendencies, aroused either by the 
environment or by internal disturbance, are called by Pro- 
fessor Rignano “ affective tendencies.” 

This part of his work does not present much difficulty ; 
it is when he leaves protozoa and wasps for mankind that 
we cannot always follow him The simple reaction in an 
environment which arouses an affective tendency consists 
in the performing of the appropriate activity, so as to repro- 
duce that state of rest which has been discovered in the past 
as connected with the tendency in question. But such 
simple situations are comparatively rare; we are not always 
so certain what to do. This brings us to the theory of 
attention Whenever we attend to an object, what happens 
is this: the object arouses an affective tendency, but this 
affective tendency arouses another secondary one which 
checks the activities characteristic of the first. The 
secondary tendency is often due to the ill effects caused by 
too rash behaviour in the past—like the chicken and its 
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cinnabar caterpillar—but this is clearly not always the case. 
Supposing we go to the theatre: ‘On the one hand there is 
the tendency .. . to fall upon the cruel Scarpia and slay 
him, to fall at his feet, and with Tosca beg his mercy for her 
lover, or to hasten to the aid of the victim and liberate him, 
after driving away or killing the agents of the torturer. 
On the other hand, the cultured man has acquired the ten- 
dency . . . to do nothing which convention does not permit.” 
But among the educated the most fruitful secondary tendency 
is that which lies behind the desire not to be in the wrong. 
It is quite true that many of us spend some time over, say, @ 
picture, in order not to make the wrong remark about it ; 
but Professor Rignano insists that some secondary inhibiting 
tendency must always be present in attention, or action 
would follow as soon as the primary tendency is roused. 
This is one of the vital points in his argument, and it does 
not seem to me to hold good. 

Attention, then, holds us in suspense, and we may now 
consider various ways of meeting the situation. The “trial 
and error’? method of behaviour in our own experience and 
that of others has left us with a vast store of information 
about the results of certain past experiments, and we are 
able, in imagination, to go through such actions as have 
bearing on the present case, without actually performing 
them. It is in this that Reasoning consists. 

We have a “series of operations or experiments simply 
thought of”; these pass through our minds under the 
guidance of our primary affective tendency, which excludes 
all that is irrelevant, evokes all that is relevant out of our 
past history, and, with the help of intuition, selects such 
experiments as stand in the required relation to one another 
for the satisfaction of the driving tendency. 

This is all said to be true of abstract reasoning, and 
an excellent account of the evolution of abstract from con- 
crete reason is given. The great hitch is that no account 
whatever is given as to how we manage to perform experi- 
ments in our heads which neither we nor anyone else has 
ever performed in the past; and, besides that, the transla- 
tion of those processes which do go on in our heads in terms 
of “experiments”’ is often by no means plausible. 

Connected with this theory is Professor Rignano’s doc- 
trine of Consciousness, which I find absolutely unintelligible. 
He says: “A given psychical state is neither conscious nor 
unconscious in itself, but seems to possess either one or the 
other of these properties only when, having been previously 
active, it is now referred to another psychical state at present 
existing” (p. 45). And the conditions under which this 
comes about are “ coexistence and superposition or fusion, at 
any rate in part, between the affective portion of the 
mnemonic evocation of the first and the affective portion of 
the second.” 

£. S. 


PRIMITIVE AFRICA. 


In Witchbound Africa, by Frink H. MELLAND. (Seeley & 

Service. 2ls.) 

The Basuto of Basutoland. By E. A. T. Durron. (Cape. 

10s. 6d.) 

AntHROPOLOGY and ethnology are the most humanizing 
studies, and a great corrective to evolutionary conceit. 
When one is set in authority over a primitive people it is 
well to empty one’s mind, as far as possible, of existing 
standards and codes, dismiss idealism and sentiment, and 
forget everything that has been said about “ Progress.” 
One must observe the heathen without prejudice to under- 
stand how his code has become fastened on to him. And if 
one cannot admire his code, one can generally admire his 
faithfulness to it, which, in a fair estimation of morality, is 
more important than the code itself. In any case, after our 
initiation by Mr. Melland into the Kaonde’s spirit world, 
we must admit with him that these pagans live their religion ; 
it is their life, and this is more than can be said of many of 
their mentors. 

The path of the official or missionary among African tribes 
is full of pitfalls. We must not neglect our wards; on the 
other hand, we must be careful lest we undermine their 
social fabric too hastily. Many of the customs which appear 
“repugnant to our morality” prove, in the case of the 
Kaonde, the most salutary moral checks. The witch-doctor 


is a case in point. In tribal life the witch is the people's 
curse, and the witch-doctor their protector—the person who 
finds, convicts, and sentences the witch. Yet Government 
punishes the witch-doctor, and allows the witch—a some- 
what elusive malefactor, it must be confessed—to go free. 
Naturally, the Kaonde have no respect for a legislation which 
permits them to be murdered with impunity. A further 
inconsistency on the part of Government is that witchcraft 
is proscribed and denied by them at the same time. This 
puts the official in a difficult position. We legislate against 
witchcraft and protect the witch; or so it seems to the 
Kaonde when we prosecute the man who, by finding the 
witch, proves himself the friend of mankind. Mr. Melland 
has discovered a way out. It is no good pretending that 
witchcraft does not exist. We should co-operate with the 
native in suppressing it, which, while tempering their bar- 
barity, would get them on our side. He suggests the pro- 
vision of ‘“ witch-colonies, where ‘ convicted’ witches (native 
conviction) can live, whether we believe in the existence of 
witchcraft or not.” 

Mr. Melland’s sympathies are all with the chimbuki. We 
cannot remove the witch-doctor, he says, until we remove the 
need of him. That is to say, education ought to precede the 
penal code. An eminently sane conclusion ; but meanwhile 
education takes a long time, and it is difficult to see how 
the magistrate can punish certain crimes—murder, for 
instance, which may appear justifiable in the light of 
superstition—without enforcing our alien, incomprehensible 
system. To take one example: if a child cuts its upper 
incisors before its lower ones, it is thrown into the river. 
The native belief is that every time one of the milk teeth 
comes out in this way a person dies. Hence, if the mother 
allowed her child to live she would be guilty, in the eyes of 
the community, of the murder of many persons. In such a 
case child-murder is a virtue, a devout and sacrificial act. 
Yet the mother is punished for it. Mr. Melland thinks that 
instead of sending her to prison we ought to teach her better. 
Or this is what his argument amounts to when applied to the 
particular case. ‘ We are behaving,” he says, “ very much 
as the Romans did when they sent the Christians to the 
lions ; i.e., failing to realize that we are asking the native 
to deny his religion for fear of gaol—a thing that no one 
has the right to do.” Ethically, this is perfectly true, but we 
are sorry for the magistrate; his is a difficult position. 
Elsewhere Mr. Melland observes pertinently enough that 
“we are apt to overlook the fact that Christianity, even in 
its simple original form, was not considered a suitable 
religion for Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or the advent of 
Christ on earth would not have been so long deferred.’’ In 
other words, we are making a great mistake in trying to 
speed up evolution. 

Thsre is a great deal in Mr. Melland’s inquiry into our 
failure as civilizing agents that is likely to provoke healthy, 
if furious, thinking. His book is the result of twenty-two 
years’ study of the Kacnde. The first few chapters give one 
the impression of a remarkably able and complete gazetteer. 
But it is more than this; the book has a greater value as a 
treatise on the ethics and philosophy of administration 
among primitive people, though Mr. Melland explores the 
theme tentatively, and modestly disclaims any wish to lay 
down the law. All candidates for service in Central or 
Southern Africa ought to read and digest the book, for what 
is true of the Kaonde applies substantially, with variations, 
to every other tribe, from Nigeria and Uganda to Basutoland. 
A score of volumes on the folklore and social systems of 
primitive Africa are turned out every season, but one rarely 
sees the subject treated in such a broad and comprehending 
spirit. 

Mr. Dutton’s volume on the Basutos and their country, 
a compact and informative handbook, has been put together 
for popular consumption. It is unburdened with ethno- 
graphic details, and in other respects more fitting for the 
drawing-room table than Mr. Melland’s volume, which is 
another way of saying that it only discloses half the truth, 
and contains nothing that might shock or puzzle the ordinary 
reader. On the ground that he has chosen, Mr. Dutton is 
sufficiently broad-minded and wholly discreet. In case one 
should want to know more about the Basutos, he has included 
a compendious bibliography. 

EpMuNnD CANDLER. 
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HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE 
A FRENCHMAN. | 





Remarkable Tribute to New Pelman Method of Learning Languages. 





66 I CAN say without any hesitation whatever that I have 
derived wonderful benefit from the work I have 
done under your guidance.’’ 

This statement occurs in the course of a letter 
received by the Pelman Languages Institute from one 
who, having taken the Pelman V’rench Course and 
derived ‘‘ wonderful benefit ’’ from it, 7s now learning 
German by the same method. 

‘« Tt is best,”’ continues the writer, ‘‘ to rely upon 
the testimony of Frenchmen themselves in this matter, 
and I am sure that you will be pleased to hear that on 
very many occasions I have been complimented by them 
on the facility with which I express myself in their 
language without any apparent realisation that I am 
using a ‘ foreign ’ language at all. 


* Thinking” in French. 


‘* During the past two years I have spent about two 
months in France at odd times, never more than about 
ten days at a time, and yet, as the result of your method} 
of teaching, I find it so natural to think in French that 
when people address me in English I don’t notice it, and 
reply quite naturally in French just as though the 
question had been put to me in that language! 

‘* Many Frenchmen have said that they find 

it difficult to believe that anybody could attain 

such a facility in carrying on a discussion in 

French without a prolonged residence in the 

country, which | certainly have never had. 

‘* T had, of course, a very fair general knowledge of 
the language before I started work with you, but I know 
that before I worked through your Course I certainly did 
not possess any facility at all in using the language. The 
simplest letter was a task, to be painfully worried 
through. But now, 

‘* | can write a letter in French with as little hesitation 
as I should write in English; 

and not only with as little hesitation, but also with as 

much confidence that what I do write is correct, and is 

pretty much the same as a Frenchman would write in 

similar circumstances. 


Taken for a Frenchman. 


‘* As evidence of this, I may mention that on more 
than one occasion, when we have been visited by one of 
our French business friends (the majority of whom have 
very little useful English), and I happen to have been 
absent, they have asked ‘ whether our French corre- 
spondent could not act as interpreter, and when they have 
been informed that we do not employ a Frenchman to 
conduct our French correspondence they have replied :— 

‘ But surely you have! Who is it then who writes 
to us?’ 
A pretty little tribute to the Pelman method, I think. 

‘* Personally, and I think that my point of view will 
be appreciated by those who know best, I do not think 
that any higher tribute could be paid to the Pelman 
method than to say that it takes away all the terrors of 
the Subjunctive, and makes it flow out as easily and as 
naturally as the simplest sentence-in the Indicative. No 
more agonising thought required as to when it ought to 
be used. It just comes—without thinking—both in 
writing and in conversation. A thorough mastery of the 
lessons on the Subjunctive—and they seem to me to be 
more in the nature of exercises in ‘ auto-suggestion ’ 
than lessons in the ordinary sense of the term—and the 
miracle is accomplished. After that, one is forced to 
use the Subjunctive in its proper place without any 
conscious effort of thought at all.” 


Language Teaching Revolutionised. 

The foregoing letter gives some idea of the simplicity, 
ease, and natural character of the Pelman method of 
learning Languages. It is not too much to say that this 
method is revolutionising the teaching of Foreign 
Languages in this country. Thousands of people are 
learning 

FRENCH, SPANISH, OR GERMAN 

by the Pelman method who were never able to learn a 
Foreign Language by the ordinary old-fashioned methods. 
The Pelman method enables you to speak, read, and 
write French, Spanish, or German fluently and accurately 
without spending months studying grammar. There are 
no vocabularies to be memorised. There is no transla- 
tion. You are taught French in the French language, 
German in the German language, and Spanish in the 
Spanish language. Yet the system of instruction (which 
is given through the post so that you can follow it in your 
own home) is so interesting, ingenious, and simple that 
even a child can understand it. 

This method enables you to read the leading 
German, French, and Spanish reviews, newspapers, 
books, and Covernment publications, and thus to keep 
in close and intimate touch with Continental opinion. 


Write for Free Book. 


The new Pelman method of learning French, 
German, and Spanish is explained in three little books 
(one for each language). You can obtain a copy of any 
one of these books gratis and post free by using the 
coupon printed below. 


——a Write to- 

day to the 

~ Pelman Lan- 

{| guages Insti- 

Uy) tute, 65, 

Bloom sbury 

——e Mansions, 

: Hart Street, 

London, W.C. 1, asking for particulars of the French 

Course, the German Course, or the Spanish Course. A 

copy of the book, giving you full particulars of the par- 

ticular Course about which you require information, will 
be sent you by return, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 












How to learn 


lhe tok a 7 
By! SPANISH 


APPLICATION FORM. 





cee eneeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeenes CHROHRESEEE ESSERE SSE OEESESOE ESOS EOES 


To the PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE. 
65, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart St., London, W.C.1. 


Please send me, gratis and post free, a copy of 
“How To LEARN FRENCH.” 


‘“* How TO LEARN GERMAN.”’ 
“* How To LEARN SPANISH.”’ 





(cross out two of these), 


together with full particulars of the New Pelman Method 
of Learning Languages. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Brotherhood in the Old Testament. ‘The ‘John Clifford” 
Lecture for 1923. By Professor A. S. PEAKE, (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

CREAT as is the debt which Biblical studies in England 
owe to Professor Peake, the title of this Lecture seems, at 
first sight, to suggest that of the proverbial work on “ Snakes 
in Iceland.’ For there are no snakes in Iceland; and, if it 
is too much to say that there is no brotherhood in the Old 
Testament, there is very little; and what there is is uf a 
national or even tribal type. Even in so late a book as the 
Psalms the clement of hate is prominent; yet all the while 
another spirit lies side by side with this unreconciled ; and 
such books, say, as those of Ruth and Jonah embody and 
protest against Hebrew partic ilarism. Hlow great the con- 
trast between Jonah iv., 10, 11, and the precept which, while 
forbidding a beast that dies of itself to be given for meat 
to an Israelite, allows it to be sold to the stranger; and the 
outlook over life which gives as a reason for not rejoicing 
when our enemy falleth, “ lest the Lord see it and it dis- 
please him, and he turn away his wrath from him’’! 

I» , wiv Q 

(Prov. xxiv., 18). 0 2 

A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. FoRTEsCcUF. 
—Vol. XI, 1815-1838. (Macmillan. 40s.) 

Ar the opening of the period covered in Mr. Fortescue’s 
new volume, the general situation of the British soldier was 
wretched; his pay in practice amounted to twopeuce- 
halfpenny per diem; his barracks were squalid ; his rations, 
eternal boiled beef and potatoes; his hospitals much the 
same as his barracks. Officers were badly paid despite great 
expenses, and usually “ abominably housed.”’ Yet these 
were the men who carried oui with such spirit the various 
small but savage campaigns wirich, though they are scarcely 
known by name to one in a thousand, had shaping influence 
upon the Empire. The affair in Ceylon, 1815-1818, for 
instance, was a very small war: “ ‘Chis,’ writes the encyclo- 
pedic historian, “is one of the obscurest campaigns that 
I have ever handled. Were there not allusions to it im 
Moira’s dispatches, and were not the trophies of 1816 to be 
seen at Windsor Castle, it might altogether have ecaped me.’’ 
The Governor of Ceylon, Sir Robert Brownrigy, in 1815 
moved against the Kandyans in the mountains; Brownrigg 
won. In 1817, however, he had to deal with » widespread 
rebellion. Dysentery and overstrain helped to harass his 
ranks ; jungle and mountain-path fought against him ; when 
at length he had ‘‘ restored the situation,’ in 1818, three 
hundred of his British troops died from weakness and sick- 
ness in three months. Their stery, to which Britain largely 
owes the benefits of Ceylon, lay in Brownrigg’s dispatches 


unnoticed; the vigilance of Mr. Fortescue brings it to light- 


in expressive recapitulation. 
* * * 
Flying. By W. T. BuAkr. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 

Tue third volume of the ‘‘ British Sports Library ’’ con- 
tains a very miscellaneous set of papers. Some are popular, 
‘* How to Recognize Aircraft,’’ and so on; some attempt a 
forecast of future conditions in aeronautics; others deal 
with the technical side of aviation and touch on its greatest 
problems, such as navigation. Major Blake’s forecasts are 
not inspiring. He has been content for the most part to 
carry his ideas very little beyond actual conditions ; in fact, 
in some cases, his predictions are already in existence. The 
information in the technical papers is not accurate enough 
even for a book of this sort. The chapter on engines, 
especially, contains bad blunders. ‘‘ There are three distinct 
types of aero-engines—stationavy, radial, and rotary ”’; but 
what is a stationary engine if a radial be not one? In an 
earlier chapter the functions of fin and rudder appear con- 
fused. The writing is diffuse and vague, ill-fitted to describe 
complicated instruments or evolutions. There are many 
repetitions and some contradictions. 


* * * 


The Revolutionary Idea in France, 1789-1871. By G. Evron, 

(Arnold. 10s, 6d.) 

Mr. Enron’s analysis of revolution in France is remark- 
able for its clearness and the sound psychology of eath 
argument employed. There have been two revolutionary 
movements since 1789, of which the first was finally organized 
by Napoleon and successfully defended against reaction in 
1830 and 1871 ; at this latter date it also defeated the second 
revolution. The people who gained by it were the middle 
classes and the peasants. At last it was possible to be a 
rentier in peace and have safe investments, and the peasants, 
for their part, got the land. Mr. Elton’s account of the 
Idealogue intervention is excellent; we are shown with the 


utmost lucidity what was essential among the hectic events 
of the first revolution and what was merely picturesque. 

The second revolutionary movement was, of course, more 
social by nature than the first, which it attempted without 
success to modify in favour of the new industrial class that 
was rapidly increasing in numbers and importance. The 
artisans had benefited about as much by the first revolution 
as had their brethren in England by the Reform Act of 
1832. ‘‘ Grow rich! ’’ cried Guizot to the bourgeoisie ; while 
conditions in France resembled those in England before the 
Factory legislation. But the rising Socialist temper was one 
only of the forces that overturned the July monarchy. A 
republic seemed to many the logical completion of the first 
revolution, and the French, with their eternal love of military 
glory, were bored by the unadventurous old king. 

The overthrow of Napoleon III. caused both revolu- 
tions to burst out. The first, the middle-class revolution, 
established the republic which persists to this day; the 
second, under Communist colours, attacked the first with 
desperation, to be suppressed with extraordinary cruelty. 
‘‘The martyrdom of the prisoners was more dreadful than 
that of the executed: there were probably between 40,000 
and 50,000 of them, and among them more than a thousand 
women, and seventy children under fourteen... .’’ The 
party of these r folk was in a minority and had no chance 
of winning. The first revolution had triumphed as inevi- 
tably as the ripe peach falls off its stem. 

* * * 


Shakespeare. Von Gustav LANDAUER. (Frankfort: Rutten & 

Loen ng.) 

For a country which every year has to its credit— 
a moderate computation—fifty intelligent Shakespeare pro- 
ductions to our one, Germany is singularly poor in enlighten- 
ing Shakespeare criticism. Her Shakespeare scholars are 
good enough on the philological and textual side, and have 
done invaluable work in the more tedious departments of 
criticism, but it is not often that they have produced any- 
thing so profound and illuminating as, say, Professor 
Bradley’s ‘‘ Shakespearian Tragedy.’’ Without suggesting 
anything like equality with that masterpiece, we may put 
Herr Landauer’s book in the same category. It is an 
attempt, in lectures, to expound fifteen of Shakespeare’s 
chief plays and the Sonnets, a detailed lecture on these latter 
leading up to a general discussion on Shakespeare’s person- 
ality, for which only the notes were written. Landauer was 
a young writer and revolutionary of Tolstoyan principles, 
who was killed in the Bavarian Soviet revolt of May, 1919. 
His political opinions find no expression in these lectures, 
beyond references at the beginning and the end to the point 
of view from which he regards the development of 
Shakespeare’s work as “der Weg vom Trieb zum Geist,” 
from active, practical life to intellectual contemplation. 
‘The final meaning of Shakespeare’s plays . . . that the 
practical, active man (der T'rriebmensch) is a slave . . . but 
that the spirit brings freedom.” With this as his leading 
motive, the critic, through nearly 750 pages, after a survey 
of sources, style, plot, and similar externals, dwells on the 
philosophical, social, metaphysical, and religious meaning of 
each work. He is particularly good in his discussion of 
“ Lear” and ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida.’’ The English reader, 
who is not at a loss for this kind of interpretation in his 
own language, will find the illustrations drawn from less 
familiar sources—Strindberg and Grillparzer, for example— 
of particular interest. In the lecture on the Sonnets there 
is an interesting comparative estimate of the various German 
translators, among whom Landauer places the Symbolist 
poet Stefan George first. 

% * * 

The Unconscious Mind. By S. Herperr, M.D. (Black. 6s.) 


Dr. Hersert has written a little handbook on the 
Unconscious, based mainly on the works of Freud and his 
school. Although it is quite a sound piece of work, it is not 
clear that he has been well advised to do it, 

Psycho-analytic theory does not lend itself well to 
‘boiling down.”’ The reason, of course, is not that there 
is any intellectual difficulty in the subject: the higher 
mathematics have been dealt with in a vbinem popular 
series in a way to stimulate the most unmathematical mind. 
Partly the reason is that the subject is not difficult enough, 
for, however untrue it may be, there is something to be got 
from studying any difficult theory. This is not the case with 
psycho-analysis. The only good that can come of studying 
that theory comes from the realization of the truth in it, and 
here we are met with the difficulty that if there is any truth 
in it, then it cannot be realized through the reading of a 
little handbook. Something may perhaps be got by reading a 
longish book well filled with illustrative cases, but not much 
can be got without undergoing the actual process of analysis. 
However, everyone is supposed nowadays to be able to 
say something about Freud, Jung, Adler, and so on, 
so this book probably will supply a felt want after all, 
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Adventures in Journalism. By Sir Pattie Gisss. (Heine- 
mann. 15s.) 


Tus is a very terse and readable account of a life so 
packed with adventure that any brave boy who reads it may 
well choose to be a journalist rather than a shooter of big 
game, or the leader of a forlorn hope. A Fleet Street 
journalist has to be a quick-change artist ready to throw 
himself into the most diverse rdles at a moment’s notice. 
Sir Philip, for example, has had to approach royalty in 
the borrowed trousers of a waiter. It was he who showed up 
Cook, the bogus hero of the North Pole. He has driven in 
royal carriages, known criminals, conversed with 
Queen Ailexandra, and, of course, he went through the war 
and emerged with a knighthood, which has added 
permanently to the size of his tradesmen’s bills. Good 
journalists do not stop to reflect, so that while Sir Philip 
steps out briskly the reader must do a little thinking for 
himself. Unless we mistake, his conclusion will be that 
Fleet Street is a dangerous thoroughfare, romantic, unstable, 
heartless, where, if you stop two seconds to ineditate, you 
are instantly forgotten, or if you go your own way, you are 
tossed into the gutter 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Ir to-day and to-morrow continue to confront us with prob- 
lems beyond the interpretation, yesterday is not quite so 
unyielding; and the monthly oracles succeed better in 
working out what has happened than what will happen next. 
The anti-climax of affairs concerning France and ourselves 
and—one might almost be forgiven for forgetting it—Ger- 
many, demanded no slight neatness of hand and quickness 
of eye. Mr. Glasgow’s summary of events, in the “ Contem- 
porary,” displays those qualifications, and deserves to be care- 
fully considered. This observer’s views on the immediate past, 
easy and concise in the utterance, are none too roseate ; and 
there is an air about his articles which suggests that he is 
right. While Mr. Glasgow regards the eternal muddle of 
French finance as perhaps likely to be the instrument of 
general restoration (without tipping a date or decade), Mr. 
George Young in the same review directs our notice to another 
possibility. ‘It is, simply, that we are in Cologne, 
the capital of the proposed Ruhr Republic.” But he revises 
that word “simply” in his additional remarks. “ Why 
should the French impose conditions... ?” There must, 
indeed, be some explanation for the defects of the occupation 
as a plank between Europe and limbo. 

The “ English Review ” does not neglect the complexities 
of our continent. It has erected a “ Pillory,”’ in which this 
month the Navy League writhes in excruciation. The 
offence—‘ dereliction of duty.” Who forgot the house-flag ? 
The “ English Review” will not shake hands, as the phrase 
is, with other kinds of shakers of hands. When, some years 
ago, the public prints lit upon and exercised such timely 
rhetoric as “the German Beast,” they were insincere; they 
did not really mean the phrase for all time; but the 
“English Review” still finds itself sticking to the point. 
Now this is interesting archeologically. We cannot pass on 
without noticing that the editor of ‘“ Le Matin” has his few 
words with the readers of the “ English Review.” A brighter 
League of Nations, urges M. Lauzanne; not this vague, can- 


nonless failure. “No, let us rather look upon the League 
of Nations as a club... . What useful arrangements can 


there not be made through the medium of a club! At the 
same time, the club should not be run at too high a cost.” 
The League, he says, costs a million a year. The war (its 
advantages as an entertainment apart) was a trifle dearer. 
The “ Review of Reviews” asks: “Are the ideals of 
France now compatible with the ideals of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations?” and proceeds to desiderate “an 
unequivocal answer.” There is a refreshing frankness about 
this attitude; nothing is old under the sun, provided that 
the manner of presentation be firm. This journal, at all 
events, signifies its assurance that Mr. Baldwin emerged 
from his séance with M. Poincaré with quite a pleasant 
mental aquatint of the Anglo-Franco-Germanic recreation 
grounds. ‘Will Germany Blow Up?” asks Mr. Daniel 
Griffiths in capital letters. After some pages, he declares 
positively “no surprise can be felt that there is occasional 
nervousness in Germany that it might ‘go up.’” 


But, while we trouble ourselves over all these peregrina- 
tions, “a nearer scene of horror calls us home.” In the 
“Review of Reviews” occurs a revelation by Mr. Frank M. 
Carruthers, and it would appear that football has its treaties, 
too. Mr. Carruthers holds that the contracts at present in 
use between managers and performers do not precisely 
favour the performers. But “Slaves of the Football Field ” 
—on the cover of the magazine—is a little heavy. 

The “Cornhill” prints a new section of Mr. E. L. Grant 
Watson’s rural journal, descriptive of a pastime in which 
professionalism has yet to intrude, of which the performers 
transfer themsélves on wing, foot, fin, or belly, and yet to 
which there must still be attracted multitudes vying with 
those which pass through turnstiles. We have an inheri- 
tance, indeed, of country literature, varying from the most 
systematic and tabulated to the vagabond and casual. 
Somewhere between comes such observant recording as Mr. 
Grant Watson’s. But, it may be, not all minds can share 
these allurements, the last gleams of the sun on salterns, the 
play of a field-mouse in a friendly hand. The “Cornhill” 
follows Mr. Grant Watson’s idyll with a view of life and 
death, by a gentleman who shared in the work of assassina- 
tion in Ireland formerly. He is plain enough in his 
memoirs, and claims to have brought off several difficult 
“jobs.” The amusement remains his. 

“Supposing one fell on to the moon, and found them 
talking English, it would be something the same as falling out 
of the open world plump down here in the middle of America.” 
Thus Mr. D. H. Lawrence, opening his essay in the 
“ Adelphi,” and certainly keeping clear of those austerities 
which hedge about the elder journalism. Mr. Lawrence is a 
pervading presence in this magazine, and one must beware 
of recording one’s counter-vibrations to the vibrations of his 
inquiring spirit, for there is an example in the pages of what 
may happen. A review of “ Kangaroo,” in which it is not 
denied that “ Mr. Lawrence has genius,” but his philosophical 
adventurings are not praised, is reprinted at length, and 
appended to it is a critique of Carlyle’s, arguing that a bad 
reviewer may “triumph over great Authors; but it is the 
triumph of a fool.” Philosophy is apt to give way to human 
peccadilloes; but there seems no great adroitness in this 
bringing up of Carlyle to settle a possibly unprophetic but not 
intolerable opinion. 

There are ten poems by Katherine Mansfield in the 
“ Adelphi,” which may be called the best of the month’s 
contents. They do not proclaim themselves the work of a 
poet first and foremost; they are rather the verse annota- 
tions of a novelist; but they unite delicate perceptions to 
minor originalities of word-music. In the first of the ten, the 
effect that is achieved by the picture of an Arabian shawl in 
the mind’s eye, together with the continued rhyme on the 
“Arabian shawl,” is singular and solacing :— 

** What has happened? What strange, sweet charm 
Lingers about the Arabian shawl? ”’ 
If there is device, it is poetical device; and the modern 
poets do not sufficiently take care of the airs and graces. 

Lord Morley contributed to the “ Fortnightly Review ” 
fifty-six years ago an article on “ Anonymous Journalism.” 
It is reprinted in the current number “as being of peculiar 
interest.” The death of the author, “last of the great, the 
true, Liberals,” is marked by three essays in the same place : 
Mr. H. W. Massingham (writing of ‘“‘ Morley the Humanist ’’), 
Mr. T. H. 8S. Escott, and the Rev. J. P. Lilley supply these. 
Nor should Dr. G. P. Gooch’s biographical paper in the 
“Contemporary ” be left unmentioned. 

The “ Cambridge Historical Journal” makes its first 
appearance, and is to be brought out in annual numbers. 
This interval seems to possess the appropriate stateliness. 
Sir Ernest Satow occupies a large share of the number now 
ready (at the Cambridge University Press) with his study, 
“ Peacemaking, Old and New’”’; its conclusion is “ that there 
was no great difference, in respect of the procedure followed, 
between 1814-15 and 1918-19.” Viewed in one light, the 
finding depresses ; but there is still a hope for the century. 

Another first appearance in the periodical arena (of very 
different calibre) is ‘The Merry-Go-Round,” edited by Miss 
Rose Fyleman, published at Oxford by Mr. Basil Blackwell. 
The problem of amusing extreme youth is a serious one; 
here, at any rate, a quantity of fancy, of ingenuity, of bright- 
coloured inks, is at the disposal of its victims. 
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Weekly Westminster 
makes a new start 


With this week’s issue (November 
3rd) ‘“‘The Weekly Westminster” 
appears in a new form, under the 
Editorship of Mr. Ramsay Muir. 
Each week there will be a “ Letter 
to the Antipodes” by Mr. J. A, 
Spender, a character sketch by Mr. 
Philip Guedalla, a caricature, 
a short story, authoritative articles 
by writers of eminence, full theatri- 
cal notices, reviews of books, and 
the famous “Problems and Prizes.” 
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{| A discussion of the chief political 
questions of the present day, 
showing how the liberal principle 
applies to them : 


{ A history of the Liberal Party in 
modern times, with full and 
accurate lists of measures passed 
by Liberal Governments. 
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A HANDBOOK OF PRESENT DAY POLITICS 


and 


A PERMANENT WORK OF REFERENCE. 
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With a Preface by SIDNEY Wess, ‘LL.B. Demy 8vo. 380 pp. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY. 


By HAROLD A. INNIS, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Department 
of Political Economy in the University of Toronto. 
Demy 8vo. 376 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Times Literary Supplement.—‘ The first part is a fully 
documented sketch of the history and economic development 
of Canada in the days before the coming of the railway... . The 
latter part is a study, largely statistical, of the expansion ot 
the railway, freights, passengers, earnings, and expenses.” 

S. Wales Daily News.—‘“ Dr. Innis deals with every phase of 
this development in a most exhaustive manner, with the result 
that his book is a source of information on the subject. Every- 
one concerned in railway schemes, either technically or 
financially, will find this work of absorbing interest, while 
teachers of economic feqgrephy will find in it much useful 
material not included in any ordinary text-book for the 
instruction of their pupils.” 


RESTORATION OF THE WORLD’S 
CURRENCIES. 


By R. A. LEHFELDT, D.Sc., Professor of Economics in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg; Author 
of “Gold Prices and the Witwatersrand.” 
Demy 8vo. 160 pp. Cloth, 6s. 
Times Literary Supplement.—“ It preserves a studious im- 
partiality, and is marked throughout by wide reading and 
observation, as by sound and careful thought and reasoning.” 
Financier.—‘ To the general reader interested in current 
economics the book will be found of absorbing interest and 
should prove of invaluable service to students.” 
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THE DRAMA 


LUNCHING OUT. 
Globe Theatre : “Our Betters.” By W. Somerset Maugham, 


Strrirrep of its brilliance and superficial cynicism, 
‘‘ Our Betters ”’ is a play with a purpose. It is a tract 
for Americans. We have with us in England a body 
of rich Americans, who have bought themselves positions, 
and who expend their spirit in a feverish attempt to get 
their luncheon parties mentioned in the ‘‘ Morning 
Post.’’ The English haute bourgeoisie is quite glad to 
eat the food and drink the wine of these expatriated 
Americans, but, lunch once over, laughs at them behind 
their back. In their heart of hearts the Americans know 
this, but cannot help always arranging yet another 
luncheon party, where more Cabinet Ministers than ever 
will be present. Mr. Maugham either is or affects to 
be profoundly shocked by this state of affairs, and draws 
the moral, no doubt gratifying to American audiences, 
that Americans will be well advised to remain in America 
and lead pure lives. But by mixing up nationality with 
the question of luncheon parties, Mr. Maugham has at 
once narrowed and obscured the issue. American 
hostesses are laughed at not because they are Americans, 
but because they are silly snobs. Englishwomen with 
similar foibles are treated with similar disrespect. There 
always have been and always will be snobs and parasites. 
America has no more to do with it than Imperial Rome. 

Mr. Maugham creates the illusion of putting his 
finger on a social evil. But if American hostesses are 
as silly, vulgar, and uneducated as he makes out, they 
hardly appear worthy of the attention they receive. For 
‘‘ Our Betters ’’ is not comedy, but satire. Presumably 
Mr. Maugham did not intend to make them as socially 
impossible as they appear, but the undoubted result is 
due to artistic failure on his part. Congreve, who has 
become a sort of will-o’-the-wisp, leading one dramatist 
after another into the morass of failure, contrived to 
make his characters as witty as himself. He fused com- 
pletely himself and his creations. But by some subtle 
disability easier to feel than to define, the characters 
of Mr. Maugham can say witty and intelligent things 
without thereby becoming witty or intelligent them- 
selves. It is all the time Mr. Maugham (not the people 
in his play) who is being witty. |The people do not 
really live; it becomes inconceivable that they should 
occupy their apparent social position, and the play itself 
becomes unlifelike and empty. Could Lady George 
Grayston convince us she has any of the qualities 
attributed to her, we could take her troubles seriously. 
As it is, we have to comfort ourselves with the thought 
that Mr. Maugham is a very amusing man. But when 
brought up against a really successful author, the 
reader or onlooker ceases to think, for the moment, 
about the author, as his characters are sufficient to 
explain themselves and their situations. But in order to 
keep his pot boiling, Mr. Maugham has to talk all the 
time himself. 

Still, Mr. Maugham is a very clever man, and a 
considerable master of stagecraft. His play is, on the 
whole, decently acted, and does not collapse in the 
middle. The result is quite an agreeable evening. In 
the course of the play, Mr. Maugham puts into the 
mouths of his characters some very sound reflections of 
his own on life and love; and in the Duchess of Surennes, 
who was extremely well acted by Miss Constance Collier, 
he has portrayed a character at once sympathetic and 
ridiculous, which is a rare achievement. Further, 
although the play is, as a matter of fact, designed to 
inculcate principles of unimpeachable domestic virtue, 
Mr. Maugham has been sufficiently honest and 
untheatrical to gain for himself all the epithets—cynical, 
disagreeable, poisonous, unwholesome, &c.—which 
constitute the best diploma for intellectual honesty. 

The end of the second act has been ruined by an 
unusually vapid act of despotism by the censor, who has 
altogether been getting a great deal too busy lately. 
Visitors to ‘‘ Our Betters ’’ should remember that in 
Mr, Maugham’s play Bessie, and not Lord Bleane, was 


made to find Bertie and Lady George in'the summer- 
house. 

The close of the play, with the sensational entry of 
Ernest, the society dancing-master, was an extremely 
cunning piece of stagecraft, and by a swift descent into 
farce spared us the forced melodramatic end which we 
had all been fearing and foreseeing. 


Francis Birre.u. 





MUSIC 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

THERE is a young Czech composer, not yet twenty-five 
years of age, living in Berlin, who writes string quartets 
in a scale of quarter-tones. Two of them have been 
played at various places in Germany and Austria; one 
has been printed and published. I do not wish at this 
moment to enter into a discussion of their merits ; it will 
suffice to say that the composer does not yet seem to have 
completely found his footing in his new system. What 
I want to point out here is that in Germany and Austria 
people are ready to take him seriously, and give his works 
the chance of being heard. When he first began 
experimenting in this direction the authorities of the 
Hochschule fiir Musik at Berlin had two pianofortes 
tuned a quarter of a tone apart for him, in order to 
facilitate his researches. When his first quartet was 
composed, a set of players were ready and willing to 
learn it. There are at least two, possibly more, quartet 
organizations in Germany, and those quartets of the first 
rank, who have put themselves to the trouble of master- 
ing a new system of fingering fiddles in order to play these 
works in public. | 

Not long ago an English musician who organizes 
concerts of unusual interest told me that he wished dur- 
ing the course of this winter to perform a string quartet 
by a living composer who is not the Czech musician to 
whom I have referred. He is an older man, whose name 
is far more widely known: his works have been played 
in London, in Germany and Austria, probably in other 
Continental countries, and certainly in Amerca. Again, 
I do not wish to discuss his merits. He does not write in 
quarter-tones, but in the normal scale. His music is 
certainly very difficult to understand, but as far as I 
am aware, not superhumanly difficult to play. The 
organizer of these London concerts invited an English 
quartet to play this new work. They refused, saying 
that it would require too much rehearsal. He -offered 
them an extra fee to cover the cost of additional 
rehearsals. Again they refused. They said that they 
did not like the work, though I am not sure whether 
they ever played it through, and that in any case, it 
would be quite useless in their repertory. 

I can hardly blame them. They are four excellent 
players, and they are busy professional musicians. It 
was for them, I believe, that a certain English composer 
of a humorous disposition once composed a quartet which 
he deliberately made as difficult as possible, because, 
although they had asked him for a quartet, he had 
reason to suspect that they were not likely to give it 
much rehearsal. ‘‘ They will have to rehearse this time,”’ 
he said. They did; and they appear to have found it 
worth their while for once. That they do not as a rule 
rehearse as much as composers might expect, is not 
altogether their fault. They have made a name for 
themselves as a quartet, but they cannot live on their 
quartet engagements. They play in orchestras, and they 
do a good amount of teaching. They live, I believe, in 
four different suburbs of London, and it is difficult for 
them even to come together for an hour’s practice. One 
of them spent last night in the train coming back from a 
provincial concert; he had an orchestral rehearsal this 
morning from ten to one; in the afternoon a rehearsal 
somewhere outside London, followed by a concert; he 
has given a few lessons as well, and I hope he has had 
time for a few meals. He now comes to rehearse a new 
quartet, apologizing for not having been able to arrive 
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Pasteur Institute of Paris 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 


PYORRHEA 


and is strongly recommended as the only medically 
acknowledged safe preventive and cure of Mercuria, 
Stomatitis, Cingivitis, bad breath, 


and all Mouth Infections. 


Sanogyl is now extensively used by all the leading dental 
clinics of Great Britain, France and America, and all 
the leading West-End Dentists and London Hospitals. 
“Dr. Kritchevsky is to be congratulated upon his services, 
not only to the Dental Profession but to the public at large, 
and there can be no doubt that ‘Sanogyl’ may be conscien- 
tiously recommended.” Dental Surgeon, Feh., 1922. 
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dentifrice destroys all the pathological bacteria, and so is 
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The British Journal of Dental Science, June, 1922. 
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Medical Press, March 22, 1922. 
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The International Service of the Society of Friends. 





NOTHING 


BUT STARVATION AHEAD 


““No Food, no Clothing, no Coal. 








The situation in Germany is becoming 
more critical every day and the outlook for 
the coming winter is extremely dark. One 
of our workers in Frankfurt writes, “ The 
need here is pathetic.... Dr. S. told us 
that the middle-classes were in an awful 
state of destitution and for many there was 
nothing but starvation ahead.” 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carry- 
ing out, under the Friends’ Council for 
International Service a wide scheme of relief 
to the middle-classes, students, children and 
the aged. 


THE COUNCIL IS ALSO WORKING IN AUSTRIA 
YOUR PROMPT HELP IS PRESSINGLY URGED 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes 
if desired, should be sent to the Friends’ Council fo1 
International Service, Carl Heath Secretary, (Room 
2), Devonshire House, é rg Bishopsgate, London, 
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teresting surroundings, with nothing to 
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owners and will one day be the producers 
of Poland’s agricultural wealth. 
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give them a happier childhood, the Friends 
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sooner. He is so tired that he can hardly hold his 
instrument. It seems cruel to stop the players and ask 
him to try some phrase again ; it is only intelligence and 
will-power that holds him together. But their concert 
is to-morrow, and they must rehearse, at least until the 
last train goes which will make a connection with his 
particular suburb. 

The new quartet may be a success, in which case 
it may be possible to play it at an occasional concert 
in one or two of the more advanced provincial centres. 
If it is too incomprehensible for a London audience it 
is not much use taking it elsewhere. The majority of 
subscribers to quartet concerts in the provinces want 
the well-worn classics, like an old friend of mine who used 
to say, ‘‘ Why should I go and hear a quartet by this 
new man? It’s ten to one it will be bad; most modern 
music is bad, and even if it is good it can’t possibly be 
as good as Beethoven, so why play it and waste the 
players’ time and labour when they might be playing 
a Rasoumofisky?’’ I used to reply that I had already 
heard all the Beethoven quartets, and as I could say 
that I had heard them all played by the Joachim 
Quartet, the answer was accepted, because it side-tracked 
my old friend away from the unknown modern work to 
the merits of players. After all, if you couldn’t hear 
Beethoven played by the Joachim Quartet any more, 
owing to the fact that Joachim was dead, was it worth 
while wasting time on hearing Beethoven mutilated by 
any other players? 

The public may know what it likes, but it does not 
really know what it wants. Performers give the public 
the classics for two reasons. One is that the classics 
require less rehearsal, because every professional player 
knows them ; the other is that the classics being well- 
known to audiences, among which the critics may be 
included, attention can be concentrated entirely on the 
performers. Performers, too, very naturally take the 
advice of concert agents when choosing their programmes. 
Concert agents have a considerable interest in the success 
of their performing animals, and none in the makers of 
the hoops through which they jump. They naturally 
recommend the ‘hoops through which everybody has 
jumped before. A provincial concert society which does 
Coton to show an intelligent curiosity as to what is 
going on in the world of contemporary music may ask 
for something out of the common, but it very seldom 
gets it. If it is asking for a modern quartet it may con- 
ceivably be offered a work by one of those composers exist- 
ing in various countries who write the sort of stuff that 
fiddlers like—I need not name them. When they com- 
pose quartets, they are considered respectable: when they 
write songs, they show themselves for what they are— 
ballad-mongers. 

As I said, one cannot blame the fiddlers; it is an 
economic question. It is the public that is to blame. 
They are to blame, not because they enjoy the classics— 
by all means let them enjoy the classics—but because 
they will not pay enough for their music to make it 
possible for four good players to make a living on 
quartet engagements alone. They are to blame, too, 
because they let themselves be at the mercy of concert 
agents’ and publishers’ advertisements. It is not 
a question of ‘‘ educating public taste.’’ If the public 
had always chosen what was considered to be in good 
taste it would never have had any Beethoven or any 
Wagner at all. The trouble with the public is not so 
much that it chooses in bad taste, as that it does not take 
the trouble to choose at all; it takes what is given to it, 
occasionally rejects it, but more often swallows it and 
digests it indifferently. ' 

War conditions brought about a certain increase of 
interest in string quartets, because orchestral concerts 
became impossibly expensive. There was also a move- 
ment made in favour of chamber works by young English 
composers. A few years ago a young English composer, 
if he wrote chamber music, had more favourable chances 
of coming to a hearing than a young German composer 
in Germany. At the present moment this movement 
seems to have subsided. Perhaps one cannot expect 
professional quartet players to run the risks involved in 
the presentation of new works at their own concerts. But 





when it comes to refusing absolutely to learn a new work 
for which he is offered a generous fee, the executant 
appears to be taking upon himself the function of a 
censor. It may be argued that a player has the right 
to choose what he will play. Certainly no one can main- 
tain that he is in the position of a cab-driver, obliged 
legally to drive whither he is ordered. One can only 
appeal to the player’s sense of artistic honour. London 
has for generations had the reputation of being a city 
in which new music of all countries could obtain 
a sympathetic hearing. If London’s music is to be at 
the mercy of players who refuse, even when paid for it, 
to spend time and labour on new and problematic works, 
London will soon become as stagnant as Vienna. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Sun. 4. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ The Mission 
of the British Empire,’’ Mr. Harry Snell. 

Unity Church, Upper St., Islington, 11.30 a.m.— 
‘*The Bible as Literature,’? Lecture IV., Miss 
M. S. West. y 

Indian Students’ Union (112, Gower St.), 5.—‘‘ The 
Upper Air,” Sir Napier Shaw. 

Mon. 5. University College, 5.—‘‘The Analysis of Stress- 
Accent by Experimental Phonetics,” Mr. A. W. 
Jeaffreson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘* Modern Ideas concerning the 
Discoveries of the Portuguese,’’ Lecture II., Prof. 
Edgar Prestage. 

Aristotelian Society, 8.—Prof. T. P. Nunn’s 
Presidential Address. 

Royal Institute of British Architects (1, Wimpole 
St.), 8.30.—President’s Address. 

Tues. 6. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Sculpture: Bernini,’’ Prof. 
P. Dearmer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Daily Life in Denmark 
in the 16th Century,’’ Lecture I., Mr. J. H. 
Helweg. 

Zoological Society, 5.30.—‘‘ The Primeval Jungle of 
Panama,” Mr. F. A. Mitchell-Hedges; and other 
Papers. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 6. —Sir C. L. Mongan’s 
Presidential Address. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ Excavations 
in Malta,”’ Miss M. A. Murray. 

Wed. 7. University College, 5.—‘‘ Ingres as a Teacher of Art,” 
Prof. Tancred Borenius. 

Geological Society, 5.30.—‘‘ The Skeleton of Iguano- 
don atherfieldensis from the Wealden Shales of 
Atherfield, I. of W.,” the late R. W. Hooley; and 
other Papers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘ The Biological Foundations 
of Society,”” Lecture IV., Prof. A. Dendy. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Some Library Methods, 
16th-18th Centuries,’"” Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux. 

University College, 5.30.—‘ The Work of Henrik 
Wergeland,”’ Lecture I., Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 

University College, 6.15.—‘‘ The Part of Statistics in 
Civic Education,” Lecture II., Mr. H. Higgs. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8—Lord Askwith’s Inaugural 
Address. . 

Sociological Society (Royal Society’s Rooms), 8.15.— 
‘* The Growth and Decay of Communities,’’ Sir W. 
M. Flinders Petrie. 

Thurs. 8. London School of Economics, 4.—‘‘ The League of 
Nations and the European Outlook,’’ Mr. J. A. 
Spender. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ Studies on the Sex-Ratio and 
Related Phenomena,”’ Mr. A. S. Parkes; and other 


Papers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Hellenism : its Religion and 
Philosophy,’’ Lecture II , Dr. Edwyn R. Bevan. 
University College, 5.30.—-‘‘ Swedish Drama in the 
19th Century,” Lecture I., Mr. T. Bergendahl. . 
London School of Economics, 6.—" "War Office 

Administration,’ Major-General Sir G. F. Ellison. 
Fri. 9. University College, 5.15.—‘‘ Vitamins,”’ Prof. J. C. 
Drummond. 
King’s a 5.30.—‘‘ The Philosophical Back- 
er’ of Music and Poetry,” Lecture I., Mr. 
. E. M. Joad. 


University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Effect of Weather 
on the Crops.’’ Lecture I., Mr. R. H. Hooker. 
Central (Small) Hall, Westminster, 8.—Miss Margaret 
Bondfield and the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard on 
“ Child Life in Germany To-day.” 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘* Tiestene and Archi- 
tecture,’’ Chadwick Lecture I., Major H. Barnes. 
University College, 8.—‘‘ The Fundamental Concepts 
of Natural Science,’’ Lecture II., Prof. G. D. Hicks. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
for the Settler. 





The Union of South Africa is the country 
for those with moderate capital who seek a 
career. Hundreds, seeing no future in Britain 
or town life, have in recent years turned to 
farming in South Africa. Most of them like the 
country, and are hopeful of their prospects. 


The beginner in South African farming need 
not live in isolation or work under pioneer condi- 
tions. He has the choice of districts with the 
best of climates, in attractive and often noble 
surroundings, among neighbours of his own 
class. 


A farm there with a modest house may be 
bought at a very reasonable price, or hired at a 
reasonable rent. Properly worked it is likely to 
afford a comfortable livelihood, congenial occu- 
pation, and a considerable measure of indepen- 
dence, security, and scope for progress. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Publicity Agent, Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. 2. Write for Explanatory 
Farm Book, ‘“‘ L. H.’’ It is free. 
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HAROLD BELLMAN, Secretary, 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 
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BIG PLEASURES come 
seldom, and they don’t last. 
It is the little pleasures that 
make the happy life—the gar- 
den, the links, the fireside— 
hobbies, friendships, comforts. 


THE Buoyant Chair is a 
thing of utter comfort and 
content. It goes with the 
drawn curtains and the lamp. 
It’s friendly with the faces 
in the fire. 


In the Buoyant Chair the 
springs are sprung on springs. 
Steel laths and rivets take the 
old accustomed place of web- 
bing and tin tacks. And the 


frame—strong as a schooner. 
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EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “Buoyant” will be found under every 

genuine Buoyant Chair & Settee. Most good 
Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 


at prices from Six Guineas 


Buoyant Sales Dept. 
The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

“FULLER (B. A. G.). History of Greek Philosophy. 
Democritus, Cape, 12/6. 

McCABE (Joseph). The Twilight of the Gods. Watts, 4/6. 

MOON (R. O.). Hippocrates and his Successors in Relation to the 
Philosophy of their Time. Longmans, 6/-, 

SATOMI (Kishio). Japanese Civilization : 
Japanese National Principles. Kegan Paul, 10 

SHEBBEARE (Rev. C. J.) and McCABE (Joseph). 
ment Reconsidered. Watts, 6/-. 

SINGHAL (Jwala Prasad), Eternal Truth. Aligarh City, U.P. India, 
Sat Gyan Prakashak Mandir, Trup 

os hae Human Value: an Pisthical Essay. 
Press, 3/6 

TURNER (Julia), 
Paul, 2/-. 


Thales to 


Nichirenism and the 


The Design Argu- 


Cambridge Univ. 


The Dream on the Anxiety Hypothesis. Kegan 


RELIGION. 

A Fisherman's Creed. Macmillan, 2/-. 

BRENGLE (8. L. Love-Slaves. Salvationist Publishing, 3/-. 

FOX (Arthur W). The Practical Teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
Sunday School Assoc., 2/6. 

HODGETTS (E. Brayley). 
borg, his Message and Teaching. Dent, 6/-. 

MACPHERSON (Hector). The Covenanters under Persecution. 
Edinburgh, W. F. Henderson, 19, George IV. Bridge, 5/-. 

O'NEILL (George), 8.J., ed. Readings from Newman. Sands, 3/6. 

PHILLIPS (Arthur). The Failure of the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament. Bale, 15/-. 

SPURR (F. C.). Jesus Christ and the Modern Challenge. Nisbet, 5/-. 

THOMAS (Alfred). Paganism and Christianity; or, The Victory of 
the Cross. Heath Cranton, 3/6. 

TIPLADY (Thomas). The Book that Stands Up to Life: 
of the Bible. R.T.S., 2/6. 

WAITE (A. E.). Lamps of Western Mysticism: Essays on the Life 
of the Soul in God. Kegan Paul, 15/-. 

WATES (G. F.). The Religion of Wise Men. Allen & Unwin, 4/6. 

WILKINS (Alderman W. G.). Christianity and Brotherhood. Preface 
by Dr. J. Clifford. ‘“‘ Daily News,” 1/-. 


BLAKE (W. H. }- 


Reasonable Religion: Emanuel Sweden- 


the Influence 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
*CASSEL (Gustav). The Theory of Social Economy. Tr. by J. McCabe. 
2 vols. Fisher Unwin, 42/-. 
*CHURCHILL (Winston 8.). The World Crisis, 1915. 
charts. Thornton Butterworth, W/-. 
CLYNES (J. R.). Goodwill in Industry: 
Oct. 1. British Commercial Gas Assoc. 
EAST (Edward M.). Mankind at the Crossroads. 
Scribner, 16/-. 

GUTTMANN (Bernhard). England im Zeitalter der birgerlichen 
Reform. Berlin, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 

HOLMES (8. J.). Studies in Evolution and Eugenics. New York, 
Harcourt & Brace. 

INDIA. The Indian Constitution: an Alternative to Dyarchy. 
Chiswick Press, the Author. 

JOSEY (C, Conant). Race and National Solidarity. Scribner, 10/€. 

KAYSER (Rudolf). Die Zeit ohne Mythos. Berlin, Die Schmiede. 

KHAN (Shafaat Ahmad). The East India Trade in the Seventeenth 
Century. Milford, 14/-. 

MITCHELL (C, Ainsworth). 


Maps and 
Speech at Birmingham, 


Maps, diags. Il. 


The Expert Witness and the Applications 
of Science to Human Identification. Cambridge, Heffer, 7/6. 
OGATA (Kiyoshi). The Co-operative Movement in Japan. King, 12/6. 
OLIVER (Philip Milner). Whatsoever Things: Essays on the 
Foundations of Democracy. Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes, 2/6. 
ONCKEN (Hermann). The Historical Rhine Policy of the French. 
New York, B. W. Huebsch. 
RHINE. The Naked Truth: Revelations from the Rhine. 
on the Spot. Ouseley, 1/6. 
SANDS (Irving J.) and BLANCHARD = (Phyllis). 
Behavior: Pitfalls of our Minds. Routledge, - 
STOREY (Harold). The Liberal Handbook. Liberal Publication Dept., 


42, Parliament St., 1/-. 
®*TRESTON (Hubert ne Poine: a Study in Ancient Greek Blood- 
Appleton, 8/6. 


Vengeance. Longmans, 21/-. 
The Study of International Politics: 


VAN TYNE (Claude H.). India in Ferment. 
Single Tax, the Real Social Reform. Daniel, 


By a Briton 


Abnormal 


WEBSTER (C. K.,). Lecture. 
Milford, 


2/-. 
WRIGHT (R. Colnett). 
Government of the West Indies. 


PHILOLOGY. 
The Numeral Words: 
Witherby, 4/6. 

The Dialect of Robert Burns as Spoken in 
Milford, 6/-. 


SCIENCE. 
*BERG (Ragnar). Vitamins: a Critical Survey of Accessory Food 
Factors. Tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen & Unwin, 18/-. 
*FABRE (Jean Henri). This Earth of Ours: Talks about Mountains, 
Rivers, and Other Things. Tr. by P. F. Bicknell. Il. Fisher 


Unwin, 10/6. 
HALL (Edward). The Rediscovery of Truth by the Solar and Other 
3 Routledge, 15/-. 


Spectra. Col. il. 
SOUTHERNS (L.). An Outline of Relativity. 5 diags. Epworth Press, 
6 
What is Man? 


1/6. 
*THOMSON (J. Arthur). Methuen, 6/6. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
DERIEUX (Samuel A.). Animal Personalities. Il, Heinemann, ue 
*FABRE (J. Henri). The Life of the Scorpion. Tr. by A. de 
Mattos and B. Miall. Hodder & Stoughton, 8/6. 
*THORBURN (A.). Game Birds and Wild- Fowl ‘of Great Britain and 
Ireland. WB col. pl. Longmans, £5 5/-. 
WHEELER (Willian Morton). Social Life among the Insects. I). 


Constable, 16/-. 

MEDICAL. 
Cancer: the Increasing Plague of the Century. 
106 il. Univ. of London 
What to Eat in Health and Disease. 


1/6. 
WRONG (Hume). Oxford, Clarendon 


Press, 10/6. 


VILLIERS (Melius de). 
History, and Lesson. 

WILSON (Sir James). 
Central Ayrshire. 


their Origin, Meaning, 


BURFORD (George). 
Bale, 3/6. 

EVANS (Willmott). 
Press, 27/6. 

HARROW (Dr. Benjamin). 
Routledge, 8/6. 

MALLETT (Reddie). Cancer: 
Causes, Control, and Cure 


Diseases of the Breast. 


a Word of Hope in considering its 
Watts, 1/-. 


MORSE (J. Lovett), WYMAN (Edwin T.)., and HILL (Lewis be: 
The Infant and Young Child: its Care and Feeding. Il. W. 
Saunders, 8/6. 

*STARLING (Ernest H.), and Others. The Action of Alcohol on Man, 
Il. Longmans, 12/6. 

FINE ARTS. 


— (Max). Things New and Old: Cartoons. Heinemann, 


*HIND (C. Lewis). santsonpe Painting: Vol. I. 


. Chapman & Hall, 

ae Charles). athe National Gallery : 
ell, }-. 

KENDON (Frank H.). Mural ee in English Churches during 
the Middle Ages. Il. Lane, 10/6. 

*YOUNG (Blamire). The Proverbs of Goya: “Los Proverbios” 
Examined, and now for the First Time Explained. Cape, 7/6. 


music, 
A History of Music. 


Giotto to Turner, 
Italian Schools. Tl, 


LANDORMY (Paul). Tr. by F. H. Martens. 
Scribner, 10/6. 

MOORE (H. E.), ed. La France qui Chante: Airs et Paroles. 
pagnements de H. Rodney Bennett. Harrap, 6/-. 

SAVILL (Agnes). Music, Health, and Character. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
MAH JONGG. By East Wind. Il. Routledge, 2/-. 
WILKS (A. 8.). Solo Whist and Auction Solo. Routledge, 2/6. 


Accom- 


Lane, 7/6. 


LITERATURE. 


ARNOLD (W. Harris). Ventures in Book-Collecting. Il. 
15/- 

*BAILEY (John). The Continuity of Letters. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 

BAUDOUIN (Charles). Tolstoi the Teacher. Tr. by F. Rothwell. 
Kegan Paul, 

BRODA (Dr. Rudolf). Licht im Schatten, ein Versuch: I. 
Lebensbilder aus der Zeit des Kulturverfalls. II. Gedichte; =~" 
Mensch und das Leid. Il. Leipzig, Ernst Bircher. 

BUCHAN (John), ed. A History of English Literature. 
Sir Henry Newbolt. Il. Nelson, 10/6. 

COATES (Russell). The Letter-Carrier. Epworth Press, 2/-. 

=e (Lafcadio). Essays in European and Oriental Literature. 
y A. Mordell. Heinemann, 8/6. 

HEMINGWAY (Ernest). Three Stories and Ten Poems. 

tact Bie pam Co., 12, Rue de 1l’Odéon, 

— AN (Laurence). "All Fellows and the Cloak of Friendship. 

by the Author. Cape, 6/-. 
JOSEP (Michael). Short-Story ‘Writing for Profit. 
Stacy Aumonier. Hutchinson, 6/-. 
MARRIOTT (Charles), tr. Perfection. A Translation from Eca de 
Queiroz. Il. by John Austen. Selwyn & Blount, 7/6. 
OVERTON (Grant). American Nights Entertainment. Pors. Appleton, 


2/6. 
PHILLIPS (Gordon). 
Verse. Nisbet, 5/-. 
— (Irene L.). 


6/-. 
oROBERTOON (J. M.). Explorations. 
WATERS (W. G.). Norfolk in Literature. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
anes ie Douglas). The Elfin Pedlar; and Tales told by Pixy 


dder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
Introd. by A. St. John Adcock. 


ALLSOPP (Henry). 
Nisbet, 5/-. 

BARBER (Cecil). The Dark Station. Stockwell, 3/-. 

*BELLOC (H.). Sonnets and Verse. Duckworth, 10/-. 

BRADFORD (Dr. E. E.). The True Aristocracy. egan Paul, 3/6. 

CAMMELL (Charles Richard). Poems, Satirical and Miscellaneous. 
Selwyn & Blount, 10/6. 

CHAPMAN (John Alexander). Calcutta, 8. K. 
Lahiri, College Street, 3rup. 

*CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS. Vol. I. Exodus. By 
H. F. Rubinstein and Halcott Glover.—Vol. II. The Conquering 
Hero. By Allan a —Vol. III 
By Clifford Bax. Benn, 5/- each, 

DAWSON (Joseph). The Life that was the ~~ a Press, 1/6. 

DEARMER (Geoffrey). The Day’s Delight urray, 

DOYLE (Camilla). Poems. Oxford, Blackwell, 3/6. 

FROM SHADOW TO LIGHT. A Bereaved Soul’s Pilgrimage. 
farer. Epworth Press, 1/6. 

*HARRISON (G, B.). Shakespeare’ s Fellows : 
of the Shakespearean Age. Lane, 

HARTLEY (Marsden). Twenty-five Poems. 
Co., 12, Rue de l’Odéon. 

HOSKEN (James Dryden). Shores of Lyonesse: Poems. Dent, 5/-. 

*MASEFIELD (John). Collected Poems. Heinemann, 8/6. 

MORE (Brookes). The ey Vision. Il. Boston ‘and New York, 
Cornhill Publishing Co., $4.50. 

OGILVIE i*pemee. Profitable Proverbs. 25 woodcuts. 

Press, 36, Queen’s Gate Mews, S.W.7, 10/6. 

OVID. The Lover’ ; Handbook. ‘A Complete Translation of the “ Ars 

Amatoria,”’ by F. A. Wright. Routledge, 7/6. 


FICTION. 
ADAIR (Cecil). Heristal’s Wife. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 
BARRINGTON (E.). The Chaste Diana. Lane, 7/6. 
*BUNIN (Ivan). The Village. Tr. by Isabel Hapgood. Secker, 7/6. 
BURGIN (G. B.). Sally’s | Sweetheart. — 7/86. 
BURT (Katharine). ‘Q.” Hutchinson, 
a (Longworth). Le Roman dun —_ d’Affaires. Paris, 
on, 
CHATTERJEE (Sita). The Cage of Gold. Tr. by A. E. Brown. Cal- 
cutta, R. Chatterjee, 210, Cornwallis St., 4/-. 
CLARKE (Isabel C.). Viola Hudson. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
*COBB (Thomas). The Deception of Ursula. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 
DOUGLAS (A. Elizabeth). The End of the Trek. Melrose, 7/6. 
EVERETT-GREEN (E.). The Expectation Aunt. —* Paul, 7/6. 
HAYLING (G. and M.). Sleeping Dogs. Arrowsmith, 7/6. 
HEXT (Harrington). The Thing at their Heels. Thornton Butter- 


worth, 7/6. 
HINKSON (Pamela). The End of All Dreams. 
*HUXLEY (Aldous). 
IRWIN (Wallace). 
KINROSS (Albert). 
LIBEDINSKY (Iury). 


Scribner, 


Introd, by 


Paris, Con- 


Foreword ty 


Brighter Intervals. 
Stories from Medisval Spain. Il. 


Watts, 7/6. 
Jarrolds, 5/-. 


Duly Logged in Prose and 
Sheldon 


Plummets, 


Zsop in Rhyme. 


Midsummer Madness. 


By Way- 
being a Brief Chronicle 
Paris, Contact Publishing 


Cayme 


Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 
Antic Hay. Chatto & Windus, 7/6. 


Lew Tyler’s Wives. Putnam, 7/6. 
The Torch. Duckworth, 7/6. 

A Week. Tr. by Arthur Ransome. 
Unwin, 5/- 


I. 
*MACAULAY (Rose). Told by an Idiot. Collins, 7/6. 
ag _— Miss Watts: an Old-Fashioned Romance. 


Longm 
PARRISH: (Randall). The Case and the Girl. Stanley Paul, 7/6. 
TIGHE (Harry). Life’s Antagonisms. Thornton Butlerworth 18. 
The Goose Man. Tr. by Allen W. Porterfield. 


Allen & 


WASSERMANN (J.). 
Stanley Paul 7/6. 








